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Sermons for the Month of August 


SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN ! 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
SATISFACTION i 


After explaining how to make our Confession, the seal of Con- 
fession, the necessity and usefulness of a general Confession, 
we come now to the third part of the Sacrament of Penance, Satis- 
faction, or doing penance for sin. 

The confessor is obliged to impose on each penitent works of 
penance in proportion to the gravity of the sins confessed. In other 
words, he has to tell each penitent what penance he is to perform. 4 
This penance usually consists in the recitation of certain prayers, i 
but it may consist of other good works, such as fasting, alms- 
giving, hearing Mass. If you are not able to do the penance the 
priest gives you, tell him so respectfully, and he will give you 
another that you will be able to perform. You should perform the 
penance punctually, that is, for as long a time as he directs. If he 
does not mention any special number of times, it means that you 
should say it once, and this as soon as you can after your Con- it 
fession. If, after Confession, you do not exactly remember what 
penance he gave you, say what you have reason to suppose it was. 
If you forget to perform it, it is no sin. But if you wilfully 
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neglect it, it is a sin, and even a grievous sin, if it was imposed for 
mortal sins confessed, and this must be confessed in your next 
Confession. 

The priest imposes a penance in Confession, first, that we may 
expiate the temporal punishment due to our sins. Even after the 
sin is forgiven there is usually some temporal punishment the sinner 
must undergo on its account, as we see in the example of Moses. 
Although his sin of doubting God’s word had been forgiven, he 
was, on account of it, excluded from entering the promised land. 
David is another example. To him the prophet Nathan said, by 
order of God: “God has taken away thy sins, but thy son shall die” 
(II. Kings xii, 14). In the second place, the penance given in Con- 
fession serves not merely to atone for past sins, but also to preserve 
from future sins, like a medicine that prevents relapse into sickness. 
The confessor usually imposes a penance much lighter than we 
deserve. 

Whilst the priest gives you absolution (by saying: “I absolve thee 
from thy sins in the name,” etc.), renew your Act of Contrition and 
the firm purpose of amendment from your inmost hart. Absolution 
(= freeing from) frees you from your sins, and restores life and 
God’s friendship to the soul that was dead through mortal sin, or 
increases sanctifying grace in those who already possess it. 

We should not leave the church immediately after receiving 
absolution ; but we should remain some time to thank God with all 
our heart for His goodness in forgiving us, and renew our resolu- 
tion to avoid sin and its occasions. Then let us perform our pen- 
ance, at least the part appointed for that day, and beseech the 
Blessed Virgin, etc., to help us to keep our resolution. 

Dear children, go often to Confession, every week, or every fort- 
night, that you may be able to go to Holy Communion even daily, 
as our Holy Father Pope Pius X. exhorts you. Never put off your 
Confession for weeks or months. Especially be sure to go to 
Confession as soon as possible if you have the misfortune to 
commit a mortal sin, lest a sudden death carry you off in the state 
of mortal sin and cause your condemnation to the flames of hell. 

Charles was a good boy, who, at his first Holy Communion, had 
made this firm resolution: “If I ever have the misfortune of falling 
into mortal sin, I shall go to Confession on the very same day.” 
He happened one day to be in the company of some bad boys, who 
used obscene language. Charles did not go away from them, 
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as he should have done, but gradually took pleasure in listening to 
them, and yielded to bad thoughts. But soon he was filled with 
remorse for having thus sinned grievously, and remembered his firm 
resolution. Although it was raining very hard and he had to walk 
six miles to go to Confession, he went at once. After his Confes- 
sion he returned home contented and happy, and at night went to 
bed. When his mother went in to call him up the next morning, 
she found him a corpse! Oh! how happy must Charles now be in 
the next world, how glad that he did not defer his Confession. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
INDULGENCES 


Last Sunday our subject was Satisfaction, namely the penance 
imposed by the confessor. To-day we shall continue the subject 
of satisfaction for sin in another form. 

Sin deserves punishment. A mortal sin deserves eternal punish- 
ment; a venial sin deserves temporal punishment. Baptism remits 
all previous sins and all punishments due to them. The Sacra- 
ment of Penance remits all sins committed after Baptism, and all 
the eternal punishment they may have deserved, but not all tem- 
poral punishment. We can obtain the remission of the temporal 
punishment principally by gaining indulgences. 

An indulgence is a remission of the temporal punishment due to 
sin. It is not a forgiveness of sin, for to gain an indulgence we 
must be free at least from mortal sin. It is not, as some bigoted 
people pretend, a permission to commit sin, for he who is resolved 
to sin cannot gain an indulgence, he must be sorry for sin. 

The Pope (as successor of St. Peter, to whom Christ said: 
“Whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
Heaven” (Mat. xvi, 19), has the power to remit sins and the 
punishment due to them, and this for the whole Church, and 
to remove from the faithful all that prevents them from going to 
Heaven. No one, however holy, can enter Heaven so long as he 
has not undergone all the temporal punishment due to his sins. 
Every sin deserves punishment. Venial sin and mortal sin already 
forgiven deserve temporal punishments. To enable the faithful to 
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pay these debts to the Divine Justice for themselves and for 
the souls in purgatory, there is a treasure in the Church, consisting 
of the merits of Jesus Christ, the Blessed Virgin and the 
saints. The satisfactory merits of Jesus Christ are infinite, and 
those gained by the Blessed Virgin, who never sinned, were not 
needed by her; and those of the saints were far greater than was 
needed to satisfy for their own sins. All these merits form the 
treasure of the Church, and are in the hands of the Pope, who 
opens the treasure-house and distributes from it by granting indul- 
gences to those of her children who are indebted to God’s justice 
for temporal punishment. The Pope is like a good father who 
takes the money earned by himself and some members of the 
family to pay the debts incurred by the other members. The Pope 
grants indulgences to the whole Church. Bishops may grant cer- 
tain indulgences to the faithful of their respective dioceses. 

To gain an indulgence we must be in the state of grace. Since 
it is not an obligation, but a privilege, to gain an indulgence, the 
conditions for gaining it must be strictly and literally fulfilled. No 
priest, no confessor can dispense from any of the conditions for 
gaining it, unless it be specially so stated in its grant. When one 
of its conditions is to pray for the intentions of the Pope, it suffices 
for this to say five Our Fathers and five Hail Marys for the Pope’s 
intentions. The prayers that have an indulgence attached to them 
must be recited orally, in order to gain the indulgence. 

A plenary indulgence is the remission of all the temporal pun- 
ishment due to one’s sins; a partial indulgence is the remission of 
only a specified part of the same. The most solemn form of plenary 
indulgence is that of the Jubilee, regularly granted every twenty- 
fifth year in Rome, and extended the following year to the rest of 
the world. The Pope, for special reasons, grants an extraordinary 
Jubilee also at other times. 

In the early ages the Church enjoined public penances. For in- 
stance, those guilty of blasphemy had to stand in penitential dress 
before the church during Mass for seven Sundays, and fast seven 
Fridays on bread and water. He who had cursed his parents had 
to fast forty days on bread and water. To talk in church was pun- 
ished with a seven days’ fast. Sins of impurity were punished 
with three years of rigorous penance. In remembrance of these 
canonical penances (as they were called), the Church now grants 
partial indulgences of forty, one hundred or more days, of seven 
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years and seven quarantines. This means that he who gains such 
an indulgence gains as much as if he had performed canonical pen- 
ances for the same length of time. Many indulgences may be ap- 
plied to the souls in purgatory by way of suffrage, that is, by way 
of petitioning God to accept the indulgence for their benefit. When 
a plenary indulgence is granted “under the usual conditions,” it 
means that to gain it, besides performing what is prescribed, we 
must go to Confession, receive Holy Communion and pray for the 
intentions of the Pope. A weekly Confession suffices to enable us 
to gain such indulgences as we may have the opportunity of gaining 
during a week. Let us, when we say our morning prayers, make 
the intention of gaining during the day all the indulgences we can. 
(It is well to suggest some short prayers, to which indulgences are 
attached, to be often repeated during the day, such as, Jesus and 
Mary; My Jesus, mercy!) 





FouRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
EXTREME UNCTION 


Having concluded the explanation of the Sacrament of Penance 
last Sunday, we shall now explain the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. 

This Sacrament has been instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ for 
the benefit of those who are dangerously ill. It is called Extreme 
Unction, because it is the last anointing with holy oil that a Chris- 
tian ordinarily receives. The first anointing takes place in Baptism, 
the second in Confirmation, and priests are anointed when they are 
ordained. How good was our Divine Saviour to institute a Sacra- 
ment for the relief of the sick both to help them to bear their 
bodily pains patiently, and to relieve their mental anguish, which 
is often more terrible than their bodily sufferings, and especially 
to help them in their agony, when the devil, knowing it is his last 
chance to overcome them, will redouble his efforts to cause them to 
fall into sin and lose their soul. It is in our lost moments that we are 
more weak and helpless than at other times, and, therefore, stand in 
greater need of Divine assistance. Our Divine Saviour gives us a 
remedy for all this in the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
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To receive this Sacrament a person must have been baptized and 
have attained the age of discretion (about seven years), and be in 
danger of death from sickness, wounds or accident. It may be 
given to aged persons when extremely weak, but not to condemned 
criminals, or to soldiers before a battle. It should even be adminis- 
tered to dying persons who are unconscious and unable to confess or 
communicate. 

The oil used for Extreme Unction is solemnly blessed by the 
bishop during Mass on Holy Thursday. With it the priest makes 
the sign of the Cross on the sick person’s eyes, ears, nostrils, lips, 
hands and feet, saying at each anointing: “Through this holy 
unction and through His tender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee 
whatever sins thou hast committed (by the sight, hearing, smell, 
taste and speech, touch, walking).” This is the visible sign, and the 
invisible grace conferred is designated by the words of the formula. 
Oil is healing and fortifying and, therefore, well adapted to this 
Sacrament, which is both healing and strengthening. 

Extreme Unction is a Sacrament of the living, and should be 
received in the state of grace. It increases sanctifying grace. 
Extreme Unction remits venial sins and also mortal sins for which 
the sick person is sorry, but which, because he is unconscious or 
speechless, or does not advert to them, he cannot confess. Imper- 
fect contrition in this case is sufficient. The sick are often prone 
to impatience, to an undue fear of death and judgment, to great 
temptations, especially if they have been addicted to a habit of sin. 
Moreover, the devil sometimes assails them with strong temptations. 
Extreme Unction strengthens them against impatience, fear and 
temptations, and helps them to meet death calmly and with resigna- 
tion. 

Extreme Unction is the Sacrament instituted for the sick: “Is 
any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save the sick 
man, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he be in sins, they 
shall be forgiven him” (James v, 14, 15). The Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction often lessens bodily pains. In not a few cases it 
restores health to those who would naturally have died without it. 
To some it does not restore health, because, if they were to recover 
it, they would fall back into their former sins and be lost forever. 
It does not cure others, because, when they receive it, they are so 
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far gone that only an evident miracle could effect a cure. Finally, 
some receive it even unworthily, in the state of mortal sin without 
any sincere contrition for their sins. 

A lady was very sick; all remedies given her were powerless, and 
she soon was told of her danger. This so greatly alarmed her that, 
tormented by the regret of leaving life so soon, she became violently 
agitated and fell almost into despair. A priest was called to pre- 
pare her for death. After encouraging her, he heard her Con- 
fession and administered to her the Holy Viaticum and Extreme 
Unction. This so quieted her that all fears, all worry disappeared ; 
her fever abated, and soon she perfectly recovered her health, to 
the astonishment of her Protestant physician, who ever spoke in 
admiration of the wonderful effects of the last Sacraments. 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ExTREME UNCTION 


You heard last Sunday that our Divine Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction for the benefit of the sick in danger 
of death, and how it is administered and what effects it produces in 
both the body and soul of such sick persons. To-day we shall learn 
when a sick person should receive this Sacrament, and what prep- 
arations should be made in the sick chamber for its administration. 

A person dangerously sick should, if possible, receive Extreme 
Unction while he still has the use of his reason, that is, whilst he is 
conscious enough to realize and appreciate what he is receiving. 
Those who are dangerously sick very often are not aware of their 
danger. It is, therefore, the duty of the other members of the 
family, or some good friend, or the physician, to admonish them 
in time to prepare to receive the last Sacraments, reminding them 
that they will derive from them immense benefit for both body 
and soul, if they receive them whilst they are in full possession of 
their faculties and are able to appreciate them, for then the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction may even restore them to health. Before 
receiving Extreme Unction the sick should, whenever possible, 
make their Confession and receive the Holy Viaticum. 

For the administration of the last Sacraments there should be 
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prepared in the sick-room: 1) a table covered with a white cloth, 
2) a crucifix placed on the table between two lighted blessed 
candles, 3) holy water, 4) salt or bread, 5) cotton, 6) a glass of 
water, and 7) a tablespoon. All these things should be prepared 
before the arrival of the priest, or at least by the time he has 
heard the sick person’s Confession. If the priest has brought the 
Blessed Sacrament, those who are present should refrain from 
speaking unnecessarily either to him or among themselves, but 
should kneel down in prayer to our Lord. On entering the sick- 
room the priest says: ‘Peace be to this house and to all dwelling 
therein.” He then lays the Blessed Sacrament on the table and 
sprinkles the sick person and all present with holy water. If he 
has not previously done so, he now hears the sick person’s Confes- 
sion after all have left the room. After this all reenter the room 
and kneel while he administers Holy Communion to the sick person. 
Next, after some preparatory prayers, he anoints the sick person, 
as I described to you last Sunday. After anointing each sense 
of the sick person the priest wipes away the oil with a small piece 
of cotton. He uses the salt or bread to remove the oil from his 
thumb before washing his hands. Then, after some prayers, he 
usually imparts to the sick person the plenary indulgence for the 
hour of death. 

It sometimes happens that a person, after receiving Extreme Unc- 
tion, doesn’t die soon, but remains sick for some time. Such a per- 
son may and ought to confess and communicate from time to time, 
but may not again be anointed unless he had, in the meantime, re- 
covered from the danger of death, for Extreme Unction can be 
given only once in the same spell of sickness. It is advisable to call 
in the priest to a person in agony, that he may assist him against 
the assaults of the devil and recite the prayers for the dying. 

Our eternal lot depends on the hour of our death. If we are 
then in the state of grace, we shall be forever happy in Heaven; if 
in mortal sin, we shall forever suffer the terrible pains of hell. 
Hence, pray daily to St. Joseph for that greatest of graces, a good 
and holy death fortified by the Sacraments of the Church. About 
forty years ago a missionary in South Africa lost his way and 
came to the house of a Protestant, and made himself known as a 
Catholic priest. The Protestant said to him: “You have come just 
in time; one of my workmen, a Catholic, is at the point of death.” 
The priest went at once to visit the dying man. On seeing the 
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priest he said: “Thanks be to God. I knew that St. Joseph would 
send me a priest to prepare me for death.” He told the priest that, 
when he was a boy, his mother had taught him to pray every day 
to St. Joseph, saying: “St. Joseph, obtain for me a holy death.” 
When he became a soldier and had to go to South Africa, his 
mother, when bidding him farewell, again admonished him never to 
omit saying that prayer daily to St. Joseph. This he promised her, 
and afterwards faithfully kept his promise. When he took sick 
the nearest priest lived one hundred and fifty miles away, and, even 
if he had to be sent for, he could not have arrived in time to prepare 
him for death. But St. Joseph sent the missionary to the place 
where his client was dying, in order to prepare him for a good 
death by administering to him the last Sacraments before he died. 

Let us, whilst we enjoy good health, never forget to pray daily 
to the Blessed Virgin (pray for us now and at the hour of our 
death) and to St. Joseph, the patron of a happy death, for the grace 
to die a holy death. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE SACRAMENT OF HoLy ORDERS 


Last Sunday we had the conclusion of the explanation of the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. To-day we shall consider the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders, or of the Sacred Ministry, for our. 
Divine Saviour instituted this Sacrament as the means of conferring 
the Sacraments, those channels of grace, on mankind. He institu- 
ted it at the Last Supper when He ordained His apostles priests and 
bishops, and transmitted his powers to them, saying: “Do ye this 
for a commemoration of Me.” The Sacrament of Holy Orders 
was instituted, therefore, only for those who are called by God 
to the holy priesthood. It can be administered only by a bishop, 
for a bishop is a successor of the apostles, and, like them, has the 
power to ordain priests and consecrate other bishops. 

But a man cannot become a priest all at once, but has to ascend 
to the priesthood step by step. These steps are the tonsure, the 
four minor orders and two major orders. The candidate for the 
priesthood first receives the tonsure, that is, his hair is cut off by 
the bishop, to signify that he is separated from the world in order 
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to belong to God; and then he receives the cassock and surplice and 
thus becomes a member of the clergy. Next the bishop ordains 
him doorkeeper of the church, with the power of opening and 
locking the church, of keeping order and ringing the bell for Divine 
service. Next he is ordained lector or reader, with the power of 
instructing catechumens in the faith, reading the Scriptures to the 
people, and taking charge of the Sacred Books. After this he is 
ordained exorcist, with the power of driving out the devil from 
possessed persons, who were quite numerous in pagan times. The 
fourth minor order is that of acolyte, on whom the bishop confers 
the right to serve Mass, to present wine and water to the priest for 
the Holy Sacrifice. Nowadays ushers, by privilege, perform the 
same duties as the doorkeepers are entitled to by right of ordination, 
and altar-boys are admitted by privilege to serve Mass. But in the 
early ages of the Church many of the clergy remained in some one 
of the minor orders all their life. 

Later on the candidate for the priesthood, when he is over twenty- 
one years of age and has acquired a certain amount of learning, 
may receive the first of the major orders, that of subdeacon, by 
which he is empowered to handle the sacred vessels (chalice, etc.), 
to pour water into the chalice at the Offertory, to minister directly 
to the priest, and to sing the Epistle at High Mass. The sub- 
deacon is consecrated to God, is a clergyman for life, is bound to 
celibacy and to recite the Divine Office. The next and last step 
to the priesthood is the deaconate. The deacon assists the priest 
and the bishop at Mass, is empowered to sing the Gospel and to 
preach, and may administer solemn Baptism and Holy Communion. 

Above the priesthood is the episcopal state. The bishop has the 
power to administer Confirmation, to confer the minor and major 
orders, to ordain priests, consecrate bishops, the holy oils and 
churches. The Pope is the bishop of Rome, the successor of St. 
Peter as Vicar of Christ, and pastor of the whole Church. 

All the orders here mentioned constitute but one Sacrament, the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders. Only men can receive this Sacrament. 
All who have not received any orders whatever belong to the laity, 
the faithful. 

The ordination of a priest is a most solemn and beautiful cere- 
mony. It takes place during Mass immediately before the Offer- 
tory. The Litany of the Saints is recited, during which the bishop 
thrice blesses the deacons who are to be ordained priests. Then he 
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imposes hands on the head of each; after this all the priests present 
do the same. The bishop then consecrates the hands of each with 
holy oil, giving them the power to bless, saying: “Whatever these 
hands shall bless shall be blessed,” then causing them to touch the 
sacred vessels, containing bread and wine, he imparts to them the 
power to say Mass for the living and the dead. After this they all 
say Mass together with the bishop. After receiving Holy Com- 
munion, the bishop confers on them the power of forgiving sins, 
and they promise to obey him and his successors. And thus they 
have become priests of God. You shall hear more of this next 
Sunday. 

An old pagan Indian in northern Canada one day said to the Cath- 
olic missionary: “You tell us that the white praying men‘across the 
big water think of us. Do they know where we are?” “And why 
should they not know this? I knew it well, for I came here for 
your sakes.” “You crossed the big water?” “Yes, I crossed it for 
your sakes. I said: I shall have much to suffer in teaching the 
prayer of the Great Spirit to those people who know it not. This 
was my thought when I left my country and kissed my mother good- 
bye, and my mother wept very much.” “What? You have a 
mother, and she is still alive on the other side of the big water. 
She wept and you left her! You do not love her.” “All I could 
say would not be able to tell you how much I love her, my good 
mother. I love her more than myself; but I love your souls still 
more, on account of the Great Spirit.” Then, holding up a large 
crucifix, he explained how much each of their souls had cost the 
Son of God. Then he added: “I shall see my mother no more in 
this world, but I shall find her again in Heaven; and I have come 
here to lead you to Heaven. Do what I tell you, and you also will 
reach that place of endless bliss.” 








SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 


XL. INDULGENCES 


We have seen that in the Sacrament of Penance the guilt of 
sin and its eternal punishment are remitted, but not all the tem- 
poral punishment, which must be undergone either in this world 
or in purgatory. The thought of the many grievous sins for which 
satisfaction must be made is apt to disturb us, and would be still 
more distressing if there were no indulgences to be gained. By 
means of them we can easily make satisfaction for our sins without 
being forced to feel the full severity of the punishment due. With 
regard to indulgences we have to consider: (1) What they are; 
(2) the various kinds of indulgences; (3) the conditions for gain- 
ing an indulgence; (4) what should be our behavior after gaining 
an indulgence. 


What Indulgences Are 


An indulgence is a remission, granted by the Church, of the 
temporal punishment which often remains due to sin, after its guilt 
has been forgiven. This is the definition given in the Catechism ;— 
let us examine its meaning in detail. 

1. An indulgence is a remission of temporal punishment. Every 
sin has two consequences, viz., guilt and punishment, and the 
latter is eternal or temporal according as the sin is mortal or venial. 
When a sinner approaches the Sacrament of Penance, and receives 
absolution, the guilt and the eternal punishment are remitted, but 
not the temporal punishment; and to avoid undergoing this in 
purgatory, he must do penance here; sometimes this penance is 
imposed by God, in the form of trials and suffering; sometimes it 
is imposed by the Church, or it may be self-inflicted. If he desires 
a remission of this penance, he may try to gain an indulgence, which 
has no power to remove sins—this is done in Confession, and he 
must have received pardon before he can gain an indulgence. It is 
an easy method of making satisfaction,—a substitute for severe pun- 
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ishment. If, in spite of the indulgence, God sends sickness and 
suffering upon the sinner, these are no longer penalties inflicted 
in His justice, but opportunities, granted by Him in His mercy, 
for the practice of virtue and for the acquisition of merit now 
and of glory hereafter. 

2. An indulgence is granted by the Church through the applica- 
tion to us of the merits of Christ and the saints. We, as Catho- 
lics, believe in the Communion of Saints, 7. ¢., in a sacred associa- 
tion of all the faithful, who are so united that the goods and merits 
of one are shared by another. At the head of this association is 
Christ, its Founder, and all the saints in Heaven, as well as all 
baptized members of the Church on earth belong to it. Our 
Lord’s life was spent in good works, and, as He is God as well as 
man, their merit is infinite. He, the All-Holy, had no sins of His 
own for which to make satisfaction, and so He allows us to use 
His merits in making reparation for our sins. The least of His 
works, being of infinite value, would have sufficed to deliver the 
whole world from guilt and punishment, but in the excess of His 
love, He desired to do far more and to shed even the last drop of 
His Blood for us, and so He bequeathed to His Church an inex- 
haustible store of merit. The saints, too, do good works during 
their lifetime, and their merits are added to our Lord’s, after 
satisfaction has been made for whatever sins they have committed. 
What a treasure is at the disposal of the Church! And we are 
permitted to share in it whenever we gain an indulgence, for we 
take merit from that accumulated store, and use it to pay off the 
temporal penalty of our sins. 

The Church is authorized to open this treasure; she is its 
guardian and its steward; for it was to her that our Lord ad- 
dressed the words: “I will give thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be 
bound also in Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, 
it shall be loosed also in Heaven” (Matth. xvi, 19). 


The Various Kinds of Indulgences 


An indulgence is either plenary or partial; it may be applicable 
only to the living or also to the dead. 

Plenary indulgences secure the remission of all the temporal 
punishment due to sin. If a man died immediately after gaining 
a plenary indulgence, he would go straight to Heaven, as all the 
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temporal punishment due to him would have been remitted. As 
a plenary indulgence remits all the punishment, it follows that all 
plenary indulgences are of equal value; it is absurd to speak of 
one as greater than another; one gained in a little village church 
is exactly as good as one gained in the great church at Assisi on 
the day of the Portiuncula. A deathbed indulgence given by the 
Pope is no more than one given by an ordinary priest having 
due faculties. Even a Jubilee indulgence is just the same as an- 
other plenary indulgence, only at the time of a Jubilee certain addi- 
tional powers are generally conferred upon confessors, enabling 
them to give absolution for some very serious sins, or to release 
persons from vows ;—-things which otherwise they could not do. 
The difference is in the power possessed by the confessor, not in 
the remission of punishment. 

All plenary indulgences are of exactly the same value, but not 
all indulgences are plenary. Some are “partial,” and we speak of 
a “seven years’ indulgence,” a “forty days’ indulgence,” and so on. 
This does not mean that seven years or forty days are deducted 
from the time of punishment in purgatory, but that the same 
amount of the temporal punishment is remitted, if a sinner gains 
that indulgence, as would have been remitted, in the early days of 
the Church, if he had done public penance for that length of time. 

In olden times a public penance of definite length was imposed 
in punishment for each sin. If a man took the name of God in 
vain, he had to fast on bread and water for fifteen days. If he 
had sworn ten times, he had to fast for 150 days. If any one now 
swears ten times needlessly, and gets an indulgence of 150 days, 
the whole of the temporal punishment, which would have been im- 
posed upon him in the early Church, is remitted. The result of 
gaining several partial indulgences may be the same as that of 
a plenary indulgence, for in both ways the remission of all the 
punishment due can be secured. We can get partial indulgences 
many times each day, and every Christian should try to gain as 
many as possible, since by means of them he can obtain remission 
of all or nearly all the temporal punishment that he deserves. 

Some indulgences are peculiar to the person who gains them, 
and cannot be applied to the dead; to decide the application of an 
indulgence rests with him who grants it, and when the Holy 
Father offers us an indulgence, it is not for us to determine 
whether or no it shall be applicable to the dead. If it is, a notice 
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to that effect is generally found printed after the number of days 
or years showing the value of the indulgence; and we are then at 
liberty to ask God in His mercy to apply the remission of punish- 
ment, that we have obtained, to some particular soul, if it is still 
in purgatory. To do this is a great act of charity, for “Blessed is 
he that understandeth concerning the needy and the poor; the 
Lord will deliver him in the evil day” (Ps. xl, 1). 


XLI. CoNDITIONS FOR GAINING AN INDULGENCE 


An indulgence is an easy means of making reparation and ob- 
taining remission of the punishment due for our sins. We have 
now to consider what we must do in order to gain indulgences, and 
we shall find the conditions to be so simple and easy of fulfilment 
that we may well thank God for taking pity on our weakness and 
helping us in the difficult matter of making satisfaction. 

The first condition is that, in order to gain an indulgence, we 
must be in the state of grace; it is useless to think of a remission 
of punishment whilst a sinner is still burdened with the guilt of 
sin and with God’s anger. No indulgence can remove these bur- 
dens, nor the eternal punishment of sin; nothing but true repent- 
ance is of any avail. Therefore, the sinner must first be recon- 
ciled with God, and by means of a good Confession must try to 
be restored to the state of grace. Indulgences are of no good 
to a man in mortal sin, and are granted only on condition of our 
being truly contrite. 

If we are in a state of grace and want to gain a plenary indul- 
gence, we must have the right dispositions. And what are these? 

In the first place we must have a real spirit of penance, and not 
fall into the mistake of thinking that indulgences release us from 
the duty of doing penance. A true penitent remembers the mag- 
nitude of his sins and the wrong done to God; he will bear in 
mind that Divine justice requires him to make some satisfaction 
for them, and he is ready and eager to do this, especially as he 
has received absolution in the Sacrament of Penance, and conse- 
quently knows that the eternal punishment is remitted. He will 
say within himself: “How can I make even temporal satisfaction 
for my many sins? If I could do penance until the end of the 
world, I should never be able to atone for them. But our holy 
mother, the Church, opens her treasury, in which Thy merits are 
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stored up, O my crucified Saviour, and those of Thy saints. I 
will take some of these merits and use them to make full atone- 
ment for my sins.” 

Such are the right dispositions for one who wishes to gain a 
plenary indulgence. He will not regard it as a substitute for 
penance, but he will desire to do all in his power to make the 
fullest possible satisfaction for his sins. 

In trying to gain a plenary indulgence, we ought not to think so 
much of escaping the punishment due to our sins, as of removing 
the obstacle that would prevent our union with God, in case of our 
death. 

If we have not obtained remission of the temporal punishment 
before our death, even if we die in the grace of God, we shall not 
be at once admitted to Heaven, but shall have to atone for our sins 
in purgatory. 

This need of making satisfaction is, therefore, an obstacle to our 
admission to God’s presence, and it can be removed by means of an 
indulgence. This is the point regarding indulgences that we ought 
to keep chiefly in view. 

We are required also to do certain good works prescribed by the 
Church. Our Lord redeemed the whole human race, but no indi- 
vidual is saved, unless he becomes a participator in this redemption 
by doing what is required of him; and in the same way the 
Church opens her treasury, and offers every one the means of 
making satisfaction for his sins, requiring only that he shall acquire 
some right to participate in this treasure, by doing the works that 
she prescribes. 

In order to gain a partial indulgence only one thing is generally 
required ; it is enough to be in a state of grace and to perform this 
one good work carefully and devoutly. How easy it is to gain 
these indulgences! 

Whoever reverently pronounces the name of Jesus or of Mary 
can gain an indulgence of many days each time; there is an indul- 
gence of thirty days or more for saying “Glory be to the Father,” 
etc., and bowing the head as the words are uttered. 

Whoever greets his neighbor with the words, ‘Praised be 
Jesus Christ,” obtains one hundred days’ indulgence. For kneel- 
ing before the Blessed Sacrament there is a forty-days’ indulgence; 
for devoutly kissing a crucifix, an indulgence of one year; for 
kneeling at the Consecration and offering a short prayer in honor 
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of the Blessed Sacrament, an indulgence of one year; for accom- 
panying the Blessed Sacrament when It is carried to the sick, five 
years and five quarantaines; for saying the Litany of our Lady or 
that of the Holy Name with a devout and contrite heart, 300 days; 
for saying the Angelus when the bell rings, 100 days; for making 
acts of faith, hope and charity, seven years and seven quarantaines. 
All these indulgences can be gained many times in each day. 

In order to gain a plenary indulgence, we must go to Confession 
(if we are in sin) and Holy Communion and pray for the Pope’s 
intention. This prayer generally consists of seven Paters and Aves, 
and is offered for deliverance from impending danger, for the 
spread of the Faith, for the extirpation of heresies or for the main- 
tenance of peace; but a simpler method is to offer the prayer in 
accordance with the intention of the Pope who grants the indul- 
gence. For gaining a Jubilee indulgence, we are required to do 
something more, to give alms, or to fast, or to visit distant churches, 
but whoever really thinks of the punishment he has deserved will 
not consider these requirements excessive. 

All the good works prescribed as conditions for gaining an indul- 
gence, must be performed whilst we are in the state of grace. Ifa 
single one be done out of that state, the indulgence will be lost. It 
can be gained only after all the prescribed good works are per- 
formed. 

The Church then supplies us with abundant means of making 
satisfaction to God for our sins. An indulgence is attached to 
almost every good action and work, and a vast number can be 
gained every day. The wise will make a good use of time which 
flies so quickly; before we expect death, it will be upon us, for 
the night cometh, when no man can work. 


\ 


XLII. Our Beuwavior AFTER GAINING A PLENARY INDULGENCE 


It may seem an easy matter to gain an indulgence, and some 
people fancy that, when once a plenary indulgence is gained, they 
are sure of Heaven, and need trouble no more to overcome them- 
selves. Whoever has this idea has no idea of his own weakness. 
He forgets he may again fall into sin. No one, who has tried to 
gain an indulgence, ought to suppose that there is nothing more to 
be done; he ought rather to determine to strive with all his might 
to avoid incurring fresh guilt, and to do good works. 
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We all know how quickly a clean dress is stained; how easily a 
fragile glass is broken. Sanctifying grace is in our case preserved 
in something very fragile, the smallest fall is enough to break it. 
In the morning, after receiving the Sacraments, we may be like 
fresh flowers, in the evening we are beaten down by a storm of 
temptation. When we go to Confession, we are sorry for our sins, 
and promise solemnly not to commit them again; but at the first 
opportunity we throw all our good resolutions to the winds and 
relapse into our old vices, as if we had never repented of them. 

Many are perhaps now in hell who obtained a plenary indulgence 
during life, and they would have been saved unless they had fallen 
back into sin. As it is, death has come upon them, finding them 
unprepared, and they have perished miserably. 

If we wish to avoid such an end, and desire to keep safe the 
treasure bestowed upon us, we shall be more active than ever, 
after gaining an indulgence, more earnestly resolved to make our 
calling and election sure, and to increase our future glory in 
Heaven. 

Every good work, done for love of God, has merit in His sight, 
and is recorded in the book of life. The greater the store of 
merit accumulated by each soul, the higher is the degree of glory 
to which she will attain. To what a height of glory might not a 
man be raised, who, after gaining a plenary indulgence continued 
to the end of his life striving to do good works and to store up 
merit ! 

The saints have told us that one degree of glory is worth more 
than all the pleasures of earth. “For one degree of glory,” cried 
a holy man, “I would gladly endure all the sufferings of this life. 
Could I purchase one by the pains of purgatory, I should joyfully 
plunge into its fires.” The sufferings of this life end when we 
die; the tortures of purgatory will last only until the last judgment, 
but a degree of glory will last for all eternity. What are 1,000 or 
10,000 years in comparison with eternity? And every good work 
earns for us a degree of glory! 

Those are indeed foolish who, when suffering comes upon them, 
long for death as a release from it. Sometimes an old man is 
heard to say that he wishes he were dead, for his powers are 
failing, and he has no pleasure left in life. No true Christian 
would speak thus; all sufferings sent by God are precious oppor- 
tunities of acquiring merit and of rising to a higher degree of 
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glory. Every hour of life is rich in possibilities of pleasing God 
by means of patience and submission. Let us rejoice if we are 
permitted to suffer; let us even desire suffering, or at least exert 
ourselves to do good works and store up merit. 


We can never be sure of having fulfilled all the conditions at- 
tached to a plenary indulgence, and so we do not know if we have 
gained it; but if we see that any man who has tried to gain one is 
particularly zealous in doing right, we may regard this as evidence 
of his having succeeded. Without God’s grace we are unable to 
think or do anything good; but when any one habitually does 
good, it is a sign that he is in God’s grace and conscious of no 
grievous sin. 

Another reason why we should do good works is that thereby 
we can add to the treasury of the Church and help others. 


We owe it to the merits of others that we can avoid punishment 
by doing something good. Christ, in His boundless love for us, 
suffered so much, and we have partaken of His merits and those 
of His saints, using them to make satisfaction for our sins. Other- 
wise Divine justice would exact from us the uttermost farthing. 
It is only fair that we, in our turn, should do what we can to help 
those who are in urgent need of assistance, since we benefit so 
much by the merits of others. None need help more than the poor 
souls in purgatory; they have reached the place where they can 
merit nothing, but can make satisfaction only by suffering. There 
is only one means whereby they can hope for their pain to be 
shortened, and that is if their brethren on earth do good works and 
offer the merit of them on behalf of the suffering souls. Hence 
they cry incessantly: “Have pity upon me, at least you my friends, 
because the hand of the Lord hath touched me” (Job xix, 21). 


We shall be indeed heartless if, after deriving so much advan- 
tage from the merits of others, we turn a deaf ear to the appeals 
of our brethren when they are in need of our help. Charity con- 
strains us to come to their assistance, and God will not leave 
unrewarded any kindness shown them. He will give us the grace 
of true contrition, that we may be relieved both of our sins and 
of their punishment. He will allow us to receive all possible in- 
dulgences at the hour of our death, and, should we depart without 
having made full satisfaction for our sins, He will inspire pious 
souls to do for us what we have done for others. 
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XLII. Extreme UNcTIon 


Extreme Unction is most certainly a Sacrament, for it possesses 
all the characteristics of one. By its means the grace of God is 
communicated to a sick person through an outward sign, instituted 
by Christ Himself. This appears clearly from the words of St. 
James (v, 14): “Is any man sick among you? let him bring in 
the priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick man; and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he 
be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 


We have here everything necessary to a Sacrament; the outward 
sign or matter is the oil; the form consists of the words uttered 
when the oil is applied, viz., the prayer of faith; the effect of the 
Sacrament is the forgiveness of sins and restoration to health. 


Although it is not expressly stated, either in this passage or 
elsewhere in Holy Scripture, that our Lord instituted this Sacra- 
ment, it must have been so, since no Apostle or any other man 
could connect supernatural grace with an outward sign. This was 
possible only for Christ, since He was also God. In fact St. 
James seems to refer to His institution of the Sacrament, when 
he says: “Let the priests pray over him, anointing him with oil 
in the name of the Lord,” i. e., “as our Lord directed” or “as serv- 
ants of God.” 


Christ foreshadowed the institution of Extreme Unction when, 
before actually instituting any of the Sacraments, He sent out 
His disciples and gave them power to heal the sick, and the 
Council of Trent has declared: “This anointing with oil was in- 
stituted by Christ as really and truly a Sacrament of the New 
Covenant, indicated by St. Mark the Evangelist, and fully made 
known and recommended to the faithful by St. James the 
Apostle.” 


Like other Sacraments, it has its outward sign, consisting of 
matter and form. The oil, which is the matter, refers to the 
action of the Sacrament, for it soothes pain, gives strength and 
heals the wounds of the body; and in the same way the Sacrament 
soothes the sufferings of the soul and strengthens it to resist the 
attacks of the devil, and, at the same time, heals the wounds caused 
by sin. Oil keeps a lamp burning, and so this holy Sacrament 
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keeps alive the light of faith, when we are entering the valley of 
death, and Satan is endeavoring to extinguish it. 

Our Lord illustrated the two-fold use of oil in two parables: its 
healing power, in that of the good Samaritan; its light-giving, in 
that of the wise and foolish virgins. 

The form consists of the prayer uttered by the priest as he 
anoints the sick man: “By this holy anointing and by His most 
pious mercy, may the Lord forgive thee whatever thou hast com- 
mitted by the sight, by hearing,” etc. 

St. James’s words, already quoted, show plainly what the super- 
natural power is that is imparted by these outward signs. 

This Sacrament can be administered only to the sick in danger 
of death, for which reason it is sometimes called “the Sacrament of 
the dying.” It cannot be given to a criminal before his execution, 
nor to a soldier before a battle, nor to a sailor starting on a perilous 
voyage; but persons dying of old age may receive it, for old age 
can be regarded as a form of sickness. It can be given only to 
baptized Christians who have reached the age of reason. Children 
and people who have been insane from childhood cannot be 
anointed, for, never having enjoyed the use of reason, they have 
never been able to sin, and therefore have no need of this Sacra- 
ment. 

Although it is called the Sacrament of the Dying, its recep- 
tion should not be delayed until the sick man is in his agony or 
has lost consciousness, for if administered to anyone in this con- 
dition the Sacrament may lose much of its efficacy. It is much 
better to administer it whilst the sick person is still able to prepare 
for its reception, and the greater his devotion, the more efficacious 
is it. It is most important for anyone who is seriously ill to receive 
the Sacrament of Penance, Holy Communion and Extreme Unc- 
tion whilst he is fully conscious, although he can be anointed after 
losing consciousness, provided that there is reason to believe he 
would have desired it. 


XLIV. EFrects oF ExTREME UNCTION 


(1) This Sacrament increases and sometimes imparts sanctify- 
ing grace. We have seen that the inward grace bestowed by 
Extreme Unction is forgiveness of sins. As the Council of Trent 
declared, the effect of this Sacrament is the grace of the Holy 
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Ghost (Sess. 14, c. 2 de extr. unct.), and as soon as it comes to a 
contrite heart, all stain is removed, and with the stain whatever 
could separate the soul from God and hinder its entrance into 
Heaven. 

What sins are forgiven by Extreme Unction? 

If the sick man is in a state of mortal sin, and has an opportunity 
to receive the Sacrament of Penance there is no other way in 
which he can obtain forgiveness; he is bound to confess his sins. 
Even if he is too weak to make his Confession, he can still per- 
haps make a perfect act of contrition, but this is not easy, and we 
are seldom sorry for our sins purely for love of God, and our 
contrition is, as a rule, imperfect, and proceeds partly from love 
and partly from fear of everlasting punishment. This imperfect 
contrition, or attrition, is not in itself enough to obtain remission 
of grievous sin, but it suffices if to it is added Extreme Unction. 


As Cornelius a Lapide writes: “Many are saved by means of 
Extreme Unction, who would be lost otherwise” (In ep. Jac. c. 5, 
15). Grievous sins, which we have not confessed, because we 
have forgotten them or failed to recognize their importance, are 
forgiven by this Sacrament, through the merits of Christ. 


If he is free from any mortal sin, he has committed probably 
many venial sins, which he has never confessed. They, too, are 
forgiven by Extreme Unction, if he is truly contrite, and his soul 
is cleansed from all stain of guilt, for, as Luis de la Puente says: 
“A contrite and devout soul can be so thoroughly purified that, 
being beautiful and spotless, it can go straight to Heaven after 
death, without passing through purgatory.” 


(2) Extreme Unction gives peace and comfort. Sin is the evil 
that robs our hearts of peace, and when we are dying, the burden 
of our sins oppresses us; the consciousness of having offended God, 
to whom an account must be rendered, tortures us until this load 
of guilt is removed by Extreme Unction, and peace is restored to 
us, and enables us to face our last agony and eternity without fear; 
for the sacramental grace gives relief and strength, and awakens 
confidence in God’s mercy. Having received this Sacrament, there 
is nothing more to fear; the priest invokes all the saints of Heaven 
to come to our aid and assist us in our last struggle. They cannot 
refuse their help, but will guard the departing soul, suffering no 
evil to come near it, until it has safely reached the place where all 
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warfare is at an end. What a consolation must this be to the 
dying! : 

The sick man sees himself marked with the sign of the Cross 
on his brow, mouth, ears, hands and feet. The Cross is the mark 
of salvation, and, bearing it, he may take to himself the promise 
made long ago to Constantine: “In this sign thou shalt conquer.” 
He has nothing more to fear! He knows that the angels in 
Heaven will know, on seeing this mark, that he belongs to the 
Good Shepherd, and desires to be placed with the good sheep on 
the Judge’s right hand. 

The prayers uttered by the priest administering the Sacrament 
are full of consolation; he prays for “mercy, Divine grace, help and 
assistance, pardon of sins, remission of punishment, alleviation of 
pain and health of body, if it be expedient.” 

Whoever has heard these prayers, blessings and appeals, poured 
forth to God on behalf of a dying person, must feel profoundly 
thankful to our Lord for having given us so comforting a Sacra- 
ment to help us at the close of life. 

(3) St. James says: “The prayer of faith shall save the sick 
man, and the Lord shall raise him up.” 

Extreme Unction is beneficial not only to the soul, but aiso to 
the body, for it often leads to recovery of health. It communicates 
peculiar strength to the sick man, enabling him to bear his bodily 
sufferings with patience and courage; and, as body and soul are 
most closely connected, the reception of this Sacrament, by pro- 
ducing peace of mind, often has a most beneficial effect on the body. 
It is no uncommon thing for a sick person to feel much better after 
being anointed, and gradually to regain his health. 

A notable instance of recovery after receiving Extreme Unction 
is recorded in the Annals of the Society of Jesus. A man at 
Lyons was attacked by a violent fever, and whilst he was in the 
act of making his Confession, he suddenly became delirious and 
cried out that he was lost. The bystanders were horrified, and 
did not know what to do, but the priest inquired whether the 
sick man had ever expressed a desire for Extreme Unction, and 
having received an answer in the affirmative, he proceeded to ad- 
minister this Sacrament. Scarcely had he finished when the man 
recovered consciousness, completed his Confession, and received 
the Viaticum, and was immediately restored to perfect health. 
Such was the effect of Extreme Unction. 
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$t. Bernard has given a still more remarkable instance of its effi- 
cacy in his history of St. Malachy, an Irish Archbishop. 

The saint was once asked to visit a woman who was dangerously 
ill. He went to see her, taking the holy oil with him, so as to 
be able to anoint her; but her joy at his coming gave her for the 
moment so much strength that he did not think it necessary to 
administer the Sacrament, and went away, after promising to re- 
turn on the morrow. Scarcely had he left the house when some 
one ran after him crying that the woman had suddenly died. 
Great indeed must have been the sorrow of the holy bishop! He 
reproached himself most bitterly for not having anointed her, and 
spent the whole night kneeling in prayer by her bedside. When 
day dawned, the dead woman opened her eyes, as if awakening 
from sleep, and recognizing the bishop, asked for his blessing. 
Full of thankfulness, he administered Extreme Unction without 
further delay, and in an hour’s time the woman was able to leave 
her bed; she had completely recovered her health and lived many 
years longer. 

Of course it does not always happen that the sick are restored 
by this Sacrament; we must not expect it to work miracles, and in 
many cases it is administered too late, when death is imminent. 
Nevertheless, it is certain, as the Council of Trent declared, that 
this Sacrament is conducive to bodily health, if that would be 
beneficial to the sick person. For many it is better to die, as a 
longer life would only give them fresh occasions of falling into sin. 

Sometimes the effects of the Sacrament are diminished by want 
of faith or of suitable preparation on the part of the recipient. 
Some, therefore, benefit by it exclusively in their souls, others also 
in their bodies. 

















SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LOVE OF OUR ENEMIES 


BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. And who is my neighbor?”— 
Luke x, 27, 20 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—In the parable of the Gospel our Lord con- 
demns the enmity existing between the Jews and Samaritans and in- 
structs us to love our neighbor, even our enemies, as ourselves. 

I. The love of our neighbor is the fundamental law of the Christian 
religion. 1) Jesus Himself says so. 2) He calls it His, and a new 
Commandment. 3) It is comprehended in the love of God, our first duty. 
4) This love of our neighbor includes the love of our enemies as Christ 
has taught us by His example. 


II. The law commanding us to love our enemies is a difficult one, be- 
cause it is opposed to our natural inclinations, but 1) Christ emphatically 
enjoins it. 2) On its observance depends God’s pardon of our sins. 


III. The qualities which tie love of our enemies must have. 1) It 
must be sincere and from the heart. 2) It must be a positive and not a 
negative love. 3) It must be freely and readily bestowed. 

Conclusion—What should induce us to love our enemies. 


When the Jews had returned from the Babylonian captivity and 
began to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, the Assyrian colonists 
who, through intermarriages and contact with the Jews remaining 
in Palestine, had obtained some knowledge of the true God, “came 
to Zerobabel, and the chief of the fathers, and said to them: Let 
us build with you, for we seek your God as ye do: behold we have 
sacrificed to him, since the days of Asor Haddan king of Assyria, 
who brought us hither. But Zerobabel, and Josue, and the chief 
of the fathers of Israel said to them: You have nothing to do with 
us to build a house to our God, but we ourselves alone will build 
to the Lord our God, as Cyrus king of the Persians hath command- 
ed us. Then the people of the land hindered the hands of the 
people of Juda, and troubled them in building” (I. Esd. iv, 2-4). 
The Samaritans, as this mixed race was called, asked again and 
again, but they were refused. They then tried by every means to 
hinder the building of the temple; but being unsuccessful in this, 
they built a temple of their own on Mount Garizim, near Sichem. 
The Jews afterwards fell upon them and destroyed this temple. 
871 
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These events gave rise to an implacable enmity between the Jews 
and Samaritans. This enmity was carried to such an extent that 
a Jew would not even speak to a Samaritan or travel through his 
country. The name Samaritan was a term of reproach among 
the Jews. Thus we find the Pharisees saying to Jesus: “Do not 
we say well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?” (John 
viii, 48). Such conduct on the part of the Jews was unjustifiable. 
Although the law of Moses forbade them to intermarry and hold 
intercourse with unbelievers, nevertheless the same law command- 
ed them to receive, upon certain conditions, strangers and unbe- 
lievers who were ready to acknowledge the God of Israel. Our 
Lord in the parable of to-day’s Gospel unequivocally condemns 
this enmity. “And behold a certain lawyer stood up, tempting 
him, and saying, Master, what must I do to possess eternal life? 
But he said to him: What is written in the law? how readest 
thou? He answering said: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind: and thy neighbor as thyself. And 
he said to him: Thou hast answered right: this do and thou shalt 
live. On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and 
the prophets. But he, willing to justify himself, said to Jesus: 
And who is my neighbor?” (Luke x, 25-30; Matt. xxii, 40). To 
answer this question Jesus told the beautiful and instructive par- 
able of the good Samaritan. How a certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among robbers, who stripped him, 
and having wounded him, went away, leaving him half dead. How 
a certain priest and Levite went down the same way: and seeing 
him, passed by, although the poor man was of their own nation- 
ality. But a certain Samaritan being on his journey, came near 
him; and seeing him, was moved with compassion. And going up 
to him, bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine: and setting 
him upon his own beast, brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. And the next day he took out two pence, and gave to the 
host, and said: “Take care of him; and whatsoever thou shalt 
spend over and above, I, at my return, will repay thee.” Then 
Jesus said to the lawyer: “Which of these three, in thy opinion, 
was neighbor to him that fell among the robbers,” 7. ¢., who 
showed brotherly love towards him? But he said: “He that 
shewed mercy to him.” And Jesus said to him: “Go and do thou 
in like manner.” The good Samaritan, although the wounded man 
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was a Jew and the enemy of his nation, performed all the offices of 
charity towards him. And our Lord bids us in the person of the 
lawyer to do in like manner, 1. ¢., sincerely love our enemies. 

The commandment of loving our neighbor, even our enemies, as 
ourselves, is the peculiar, distinguishing, and fundamental law 
of the religion of Jesus Christ. Jesus Himself says so, and no 
precept of His holy religion was so often referred to by Him in 
His teaching, and so earnestly and emphatically inculcated as the 
law of mutual love. Even on the eve of His bitter Passion, in that 
memorable hour in which He spoke for the last time to His dis- 
ciples from the overflowing abundance of His heart, He earnestly 
dwelt upon it. Never did His language convey a greater and 
more tender affection. “Little children, yet a little while I am 
with you” (John xiii, 33), and these few moments I make use of 
to repeat what I have so often told you: “Love one another as I 
have loved you. A new commandment I give unto you: that you 
love one another, as I have loved you, that you also love one 
another. By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if 
you have love one for another” (John xiii, 34, 35). “You are my 
friends, if you do the things that I command you” (John xv, 14). 
Then turning to His heavenly Father, He prayed: “Holy Father, 
keep them in Thy name whom Thou hast given me; that they may 
be one, as we also are one” (John xvii, 11). “And not for them 
only do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall 
believe in me; that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in me, 
and I in Thee; that they also may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that Thou hast sent we” (John xvii, 20, 21). Omnipotence 
itself could not use language stronger than this to prove to His 
disciples the absolute necessity of cultivating and promoting among 
themselves the most perfect union and charity. For what greater 
and closer union can we imagine or could Jesus exhibit to us than 
that which exists between Him and His heavenly Father, who, 
although two distinct persons, have the same identical nature and 
will? 

Our Lord calls the law of loving our neighbor as ourselves, as 
He has loved us, His commandment, not only because He as God 
is the author of the whole law, but also, because He is the cause 
of the union of life and love between God and man and 
of men among themselves, and because the observance of just 
this law was so near and dear to His heart. He calls it a new 
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commandment not because it was altogether unknown before, but 
because it had been darkened and obscured by the false interpreta- 
tions of the Jewish doctors of the law, and because the super- 
natural foundation of this duty had been made deeper and broader 
by Him, and its perfect observance made easier and more urgent 
by the superabundance of Divine grace and the splendor of His 
example. 

The love of our neighbor is essentially founded upon the love 
of God and included in it. We must love our neighbor on account 
of God and in God. The will of God concerning man and the 
working of His grace for and in man are the supernatural object 
and motive of Christian love. Through Christ we have been 
brought into a closer union with God and one another. We are 
members of the mystical body of which the God-man is the head 
in a general way already through the Incarnation, and in particular 
through the grace of justification flowing from Christ, and in the 
most perfect manner through the Holy Eucharist. “We being, 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another,” says the Apostle (Rom. xii, 5). “As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, the 
same shall live by me” (John vi, 58). “For we being many are 
one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread” (I. Cor. x, 17). 
Upon this close union with Christ and through Him with the most 
Holy Trinity and among ourselves do the Scriptures base the 
great commandment of the love of our neighbor, even of our 
enemies. “Dearly beloved, let us love one another, for charity 
is of God. And every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not God: for God is charity” 
(1. John iv, 7,8). “My dearest, if God hath so loved us; we also 
ought to love one another. If any man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother; he is a liar. For he that loveth not his brother, whom 
he seeth, how can he love God, whom he seeth not. And this 
commandment we have from God, that he, who loveth God, love 
also his brother” (I. John iv, 11, 20, 21). Since, therefore, the 
infinite goodness of God, the principal aim of all whose works 
is the supernatural union of all men in grace and glory with Him, 
is the supreme motive of the love of our neighbor, it follows that 
though this love has grades, it must nevertheless be general, i. ¢., it 
must extend to all men without exception. This Christ teaches us 
through His example which He has laid down as the rule and norm 
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of our love. He gave His life for His enemies; He does not 
exclude even the greatest sinner from His love, but offers him till 
the end of his life His grace, reconciliation and salvation; His love 
is the love of enemies in the strictest sense of the word. Whilst 
upon earth His charity was above all a charity to sinners. He had 
a sort of preference for them; they were His friends and com- 
panions. He sought them out, and His charity to them knew no 
bounds. He loves sinners now, He has always loved them and 
will always love them as He loved them when on earth. The 
theological virtue of charity has, therefore, also for its object 
those who have offended us, who hate and persecute us. Even 
the Old Law did not, as the doctors of the law erroneously con- 
cluded, permit the hatred of enemies, but forbade it in several 
passages. But this law was fully unfolded in the New Law by the 
fulfilment of the wonderful mysteries of the Divine goodness and 
mercy. 

Now among all the precepts of the Gospel according to which 
the Christian must regulate his life, there is perhaps not one whose 
justice in principle we more willingly admit, yet whose fulfilment 
in practice we more commonly neglect, than the precept command- 
ing us to love our enemies. This law runs so directly counter to 
the inclinations of our fallen nature; it is so entirely opposed to 
the spontaneous desire of retaliation and revenge that possesses us 
whenever we receive an injury that, however just we may acknowl- 
edge the law to be in the abstract, its observance in concrete indi- 
vidual cases invariably costs us a strenuous effort. 

Our Christian life would, indeed, be much simpler and the ob- 
servance of God’s holy law much easier, were the doctrine of the 
false expositors of God’s law who say: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thy enemy” the true one, were we allowed to 
hate our enemies and were we doing enough for the fulfilment of 
the law when we love those who love us. But Christ emphatically 
condemns this in the Sermon on the Mount. “But I say to you, 
Love your enemies: do good to them that hate you: and pray for 
them that persecute and calumniate you: that you may be children 
of your Father who is in Heaven, who maketh His sun to rise upon 
the good, and bad, and raineth upon the just and unjust. For if 
you love them that love you, what reward shall you have? do not 
even the publicans this? And if you salute your brethren only, 
what do you more? do not also the heathens this? Be you there- 
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for perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect,” 7. e., love your 
enemies with the same perfect love with which God loves His 
enemies” (Matt. v, 44-48). The mere fact of the promulgation of 
this law is a convincing proof that its observance is not beyond our 
powers. God cannot and will not command impossibilities, and 
so it is idle talk to assert that we cannot love our enemies, that we 
cannot forgive even our most inveterate foe. To do so may be, 
nay certainly is, difficult. But we must do violence to our perverse 
instincts, and that violence must necessarily be done, if we are 
not willing to close against ourselves every avenue to God’s mercy. 
“Tt is admirable,” says Bossuet, “the way in which God makes the 
pardon which we solicit of Him depend upon that which we accord 
to those who have offended us. Not content with everywhere in- 
culcating this obligation, He puts into our own mouths in our daily 
prayer: ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us’, so that if we fail to forgive, He says to us as to 
the servant in St. Luke: ‘Out of thy own mouth I judge thee thou 
wicked servant’; you asked my pardon on condition that you 
should forgive your brother, you have pronounced your own sen- 
tence.” 

This close connection between our forgiving our neighbor and 
God pardoning us is not merely a conclusion drawn from the words 
of the Our Father, but is stated in express terms in Holy Writ. 
“Tf you will forgive men their offences, your heavenly Father will 
forgive you also your offences. But if you will not forgive men, 
neither will your Father forgive you your offences” (Matt. vi, 14, 
15). The same truth is expressed in the message in which we 
are taught that God rejects every sacrifice that is not accompanied 
by ‘a merciful and forgiving spirit. “If therefore thou offer thy 
gift at the altar, and there thou remember that thy brother hath 
anything against thee; leave there thy offering before the altar, 
and go first to be reconciled to thy brother: and then coming thou 
shalt offer thy gift” (Matt. v, 23, 24). “To love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self is a greater thing than all holocausts and sacrifices,” 
says our Divine Saviour (Mark xii, 33). 

The pardoning of injuries, then, is clearly an essential part in 
the life of a good, practical Catholic. The ordinary Catholic 
acknowledges it as such. He fully recognizes the utter incon- 
sistency of saying the Lord’s Prayer with the lips, while feelings 
of hatred and revenge fill his heart. There is no danger of de- 
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ceiving ourselves as to the necessity of forgiving our enemies, yet 
we may easily deceive ourselves as to the fact of our forgiveness. 

Self-deception is all too common in this matter of loving our 
enemies and fully forgiving the injuries we have received at their 
hands. “Yes, I forgive my enemy,” says some one, “but I have a 
good memory, I shall never forget the injury he has done me.” 
If the forgiving is sincere, the forgetting or not forgetting is per- 
haps of no importance and is in many cases quite involuntary. To 
forgive is never impossible for us, but the forgetting may well be 
beyond our power. The danger in such cases, however, is that 
the pardoning is with the lips only, while the heart still cherishes 
bitter thoughts and resentment. 

“T bear my enemy no ill-will,” says another, “but let him go his 
way and I will go mine. I will not have anything whatsoever to 
do with him. I cannot bear the sight of him.” This evidently is 
not sufficient according to the law of charity. The law is not nega- 
tive but positive; not: you shall not hate your enemies, but “love 
your enemies: do good to them that hate you: and pray for them 
that persecute and calumniate you.” If instead of manifesting not, 
indeed, a confident, but a patient love that bears his defects and 
seeks to excuse them, a benevolent love that wishes him well, 
prays for him and does him good when the occasion presents itself, 
if instead of this we recognize in our heart a latent resentment 
against him, a disposition secretly to rejoice over his humiliation 
and misfortune, if we are gratified when evil is spoken of him or 
comes upon him, then we are without doubt wanting in that charity 
which Christ so rigorously exacts of his disciples. 

“Well,” says another, “I am ready to pardon my enemy, but let 
him come and ask for it; he offended me, not I him.” How does 
pride and enmity blind such a man. If God acted thus, how ill 
would we fare. But he offers us His pardon without being asked 
for it. He is the first to have mercy and to spare. Who began 
the enmity? Certainly not the offender, but the offended person, 
for, if he had had the charity of Christ which patiently endures all 
things, no enmity would have arisen. His pride and sensitiveness 
began it; let him, then, also take the first steps towards reconcilia- 
tion. “Well,” he answers, “I will then pardon my enemy without 
being asked for it, but I will wait for a fit time and favorable op- 
portunity.” How long will you wait? “Let not the sun go down 
upon your anger,” says the Apostle (Eph. iv, 26). The sun is only 
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a few hours in the heavens. Endeavor, therefore, to be reconciled 
to your brother before the sun goes down, for you may not see 
it rise again. But woe to him who enters eternity unreconciled. 

The most powerful motive for forgiving and pardoning our 
enemies is the serious consideration of the life and example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Incarnate Charity, whose disciples and imitators 
we openly profess ourselves to be. His enemies insult, revile, 
mock, outrage, scourge, torture, and crucify Him. His only re- 
venge is the prayer: “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do” (Luke xxiii, 34). Let this be also our revenge. 

To suffer much, to pardon much, to endure the faults of our 
fellow-men, their follies and infirmities, to condone the slanders, 
the calumnies, the detractions and other injuries done to us, is an 
essential point of our Christian life according to the Gospel pre- 
cept which commands us not to do to others what we would not 
have them do to us. Would we wish that others should make us 
feel and atone for every one of our faults and failings against 
them? As Christ considers every good deed done to the least of 
His brethren as done to Himself, so He considers every wrong 
done to us as done to Himself, and hence He says: “Revenge is 
mine, and I will repay them in due time” (Deut. xxxii, 35). It 
only remains for us to forgive, which is the only way to God’s 
pardon for our sins. In the Our Father, Jesus has laid this down 
as the first condition of Divine forgiveness, of that supreme par- 
don which embraces time and eternity. Could we imagine the 
kingdom of God in the other world without mutual love, without 
peace and concord? Ali virtues lead to the gates of Heaven, but 
the only one that can open them to us and enter in with us is 
charity, pure and sincere, for it reigns there supreme. The very 
atmosphere of Heaven is charity. It is to the angels and saints 
the very breath of their life; it is the light that illumines the 
celestial city. Charity is moreover the queen of Heaven, and 
therefore may be identified with our Lady, who, next to her Divine 
Son, was its earthy embodiment. She reigns supreme in Heaven, 
and her sovereignty is due to her charity. To thee, then, O Mother 
of Charity, we fly, and beg of thee to obtain for us from thy Divine 
Son more and more of His unspeakable charity, so that we may be 
united in love with thee and thy Divine Son and all men in time 
and eternity! Amen. 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE DIVINE PHYSICIAN 


BY THE REV. NORBERT WYLIE, O.P. 


“And one of them when he saw that he was made clean went back with a 
loud voice glorifying God. And he fell on his face before His feet giving 
thanks: and this was a Samaritan.”—Luke xvii, 15-16. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The aim and object of the Evangelists. The gradual growth 
of the New Testament. 

2. The particular aim and effect of St. Luke’s gospel. 

3. Leprosy not merely a terrible disease, but a sign of spiritual death. 

4. The Messias shows His power of curing the lepers. But the cure 
He had come to effect was far deeper and more deadly than leprosy. 

5. He does not usually cure us immediately. For bodily healing ts not 
an end in itself, nor even is spiritual wholeness. Gratitude, the sign of 
love, is the end. ; 

6. The lesson of gratitude taught us by the Man of Sorrows. We 
should commence to be grateful for obvious blessing passing on to rec- 
ognize a reason for gratitude even in the darker events of our life. 

It is necessary from time to time to be reminded of the aim 
and object the Evangelists had when writing their records and 
the life and death of their Divine Master. 

We are apt to consider that the Gospels constitute a biography 
or a more or less complete life of Christ. 

This is a very dangerous mistake. 

The four Evangelists had at their command and for their use 
an immense amount of information, facts of their Master’s life, 
which they put into their narratives according as these suited the 
requirements of their writings. 

St. Matthew and St. John being Apostles as well as Evangelists, 
were witnesses of their Master’s life. They had been called to 
His side from their avocations, they had been present at His 
miracles, listeners to His discourses. He had spoken to them not 
in parables, as to the people, but openly. They had been called and 
treated as friends rather than servants who know not what their 
master doth. 

They had been present, if not actually at His death, at any rate 
they had witnessed His sufferings and knew of His last hours, 
and, lastly, they had beheld Him risen from the dead. This last 
privilege in a special way constituted their claim to be called 
Apostles. 
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As regards St. Mark and St. Luke, not knowing Christ according 
to the flesh, they are numbered among the Evangelists but are not 
found in the company of the Apostles. 

At the same time their narratives have the same touch of life 
and personal contact as the narrations of the Apostles. 

It is generally recognized that St. Mark was the scribe or “inter- 
preter” of St. Peter and that St. Luke was the companion of St. 
Paul, called by him “the beloved physician.” 

It has been well said by a learned student of the Holy Scriptures 
that “the Gospels were the result and not the foundation of apos- 
tolic preaching. The Evangelist was not the compiler of a history 
but the missionary who carried the good tidings to fresh countries. 
The bearer and not the author of the message. . . . The work of 
the Evangelist was arrangement rather than fresh composition.” 

Each Evangelist had his own end in view in writing his Gospel. 
A certain class of men with their personal needs, with their special 
habits of life, temper of mind, and, as we say, “ways of looking at 
things,” were the objects of his solicitude. 

For these men, for the welfare of their souls, to bring them to 
Christ, leading them by the cords of Adam, he wrote; insisting 
on that side of Christ’s life, that note in His teaching, that charac- 
teristic in his works which would most appeal to their minds and 
receive most sympathy and response from their hearts. 

St. Matthew, it is evident, wrote for his own countrymen, 
dwelling upon the fulfilment of prophecy in the life and death of 
His Master, noticing the final establishment of the kingdom of 
David as well as the fulfilment and the promise made to Abraham. 

St. Mark, the writer producing the oldest evangelistical record, 
wrote chiefly for the energetic Roman world, which was being 
evangelized by the ardent and impetuous Apostle St. Peter. He 
describes therefore with great vitality the striking miracles and 
works of Christ. 

St. Luke, coming under the powerful influence of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, notices in his Gospel the universality of the Christian 
life. He sees in his Master’s life and death the salvation of all 
tribes, all nations, all humanity. No one needs be excluded from 
redemption. If he is, it is his own fault, for redemption is offered 
to him. St. Luke, very naturally and with perfect consistency, 
gives us the episode which is read to you this Sunday. 

The leper was the most abandoned of men; he suffered from a 
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most loathsome disease; he was an outcast from society. He lived 
either by himself or with his fellow lepers. The dead dwelt 
with the dead. 

The story just read to you lays stress not only on the leprosy of 
the nine Jews, but more especially on the leprosy of the one Samari- 
tan. The Jews hated the Samaritans. There existed a fierce 
national and religious antagonism between the two peoples. 

Nowhere is St. Luke truer to the aim and object of his Gospel, 
which is to show the universality of Christ’s pity and love for men, 
than here where he notices his Master’s cure of and praise for 
the one Samaritan leper who, being cured, returned, falling on his 
face before His feet, giving thanks. 

Leprosy was the outward symbol of sin in all its malignity. It 
involved total separation from God. It inspired not merely spir- 
itual sickness but spiritual death. 

According to the law described in the Book of Leviticus, lepers 
were not allowed to approach, still less touch, any one they might 
by chance meet. A bell, as a rule, gave warning of their approach. 

It seems probable that immediate contact with a leper would not 
mean contagion or spread of the disease. A leper might transmit it 
to his children or the mother of a leper’s child might take it from 
him; but it was by no ordinary contact communicable from one 
person to another. 

We know for instance that Naaman the leper commanded the 
armies of Syria (IV. Kings, v, 1), and Giezi, an incurable leper, 
talked familiarly with the king of apostate Israel (IV. Kings viii, 
5). In the eyes of the Jew leprosy was the disease of diseases. 
All diseases and most misfortunes were traced by him to sin, 
usually to personal sin, but leprosy was chosen by him to repre- 
sent all other diseases and it “stood” for sin, its translation into 
the language of the material and human. 

The same results followed having contact and relation with it as 
followed death itself. Ceremonial uncleanness arose and a solemn 
rite of purification had to be gone through before the uncleanness 
was washed away. The leper was indeed “a parable of death. He 
bore about him the emblems of death, the rent garments, mourn- 
ing for himself as dead, the head bare, as they were wont to have 
who were defiled by communion with the dead.” 

It can easily be imagined that one of the signs of the coming of 
the Messias should be the cleansing of the lepers (Matt. xi, 5). It 
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can hardly be a surprise that one of the cures wrought by our 
Lord, signs used in His mercy to attract attention to Himself, the 
Physician of the soul, should be the healing of this disease, which 
was beyond the skill of science or any healing device of man. 

Our Lord often takes our estimations and commences to work 
from some definite point with us. He commences seemingly by 
agreeing with us, but He makes us end by disagreeing with our 
former estimations. He had not taken human flesh in order to 
destroy the diseases of the flesh. 

But He commenced by healing the sick. Leprosy was the great- 
est disease in the eyes of the Jew. Christ commenced, therefore, 
by healing it. Not that He agreed with these views, but He would 
not argue about such matters. Education requires time and pa- 
tience. It is a growth. 

We feel great sympathy with maladies of the body, the more 
ordinary the malady the more widely experienced the malady, the 
greater is our sympathy. The more the malady appears the greater 
we think the pain must be. 

The opposite, of course, is often true—and that which we haven’t 
experienced and can’t see evokes no pity. 

The maladies of the mind, of the will and heart, the temptations 
of the soul, all these are miseries which require often far more 
pity and greater tenderness and more patient care and treatment 
than any bodily ill. 

The coming of Christ teaches us not to be so desirous of being 
immediately cured as of being cured in such a way as will allow 
of an increase of moral and spiritual discipline and strength. It 
shows the error of the judgment that any malady is necessarily 
due to personal fault. It means in a sense the kingdom of pain, 
no one disease represents sin, no one disease is now the greatest. 

Every heart knows its own bitterness. Externally a man may 
have all that the world can give him, seemingly blessed by God 
and envied by his fellowmen. His barns may be filled and he 
may contemplate building others, and yet he may have lost his 
soul. 

The buffet of Satan, the sting of the flesh remains. “My grace 
is sufficient for thee.” Probably you will think yourselves to be 
in some ways lepers if you look into your own lives. None of us 
are whole—we are all sinners. 

“Tf we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves and the truth 
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is not in us” (I. John i, 10). We are all lepers, born in original 
sin. “You were heretofore darkness” (Eph. v, 8), and though 
original sin has been forever taken away, we trespass daily against 
Him and have need to. cry “Give us this day our daily bread and 
forgive us our trespasses.”” Perhaps some temptation, some dark 
passion torments and teases your life. We cannot understand and 
therefore cannot sympathize with another’s temptations. 

We say to ourselves how easy and happy life would be were it 
not for this one evil inclination, this divided will which makes one 
cry out with St. Paul, “Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from this death!” 

The physician is here. You must draw nigh to Him from afar. 
He is here, for you need Him. Do not fear to approach Him. 
He has come for you, a sinner, not for the just who need no re- 
pentance. 

Do not stand on ceremony with Him. No levitical law holds 
good now. There is no contagion to be feared, no insult offered 
to Him if you come to Him in your sinfulness, stained with your 
leprosy. 

If the touching of the hem of His garment once wrought a cure, 
how much more the receiving of the Body and Blood of Jesus in 
the Holy Communion. 

Do not say you are not fit to come, you are not clean. He alone 
can prepare you for Himself. He alone can cleanse you. Come 
to Him, just as you are. Tell Him your sins, your hopelessness, 
your loneliness, and He will cure you. 

He sends you to His priests, for they represent Him. Your 
going to them—frail men and sinful men, as you yourselves are— 
is a true sign of your great sorrow and your great woe, but if you 
ask in prayer for forgiveness with sincere contrition and with a 
firm intention of fulfilling the simple requirements of His Church, 
He forgives you there and then. But the healing of bodily in- 
firmity is not an end in itself. Nor even is the healing of the soul. 
It is not purity of soul or sinlessness of life in its negative aspect 
which constitutes the Christian life. 

“The publicans and the harlots shall go into the Kingdom of 
Heaven before you” (Matt. xxi, 31). The Christian life is a life 
of love and of ceaseless gratitude. 

“The mercies of the Lord I will sing forever.’ The one Samar- 
itan leper came back to our Lord even before he had fulfilled His 
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command of showing himself to the priests. His coming back was 
the cure of His soul even as his departing had brought the healing 
of his body. 

The “one thing necessary” which should never be taken away 
from him had been given him, the grace to know, to love and to 
return thanks to his Saviour. 

How seldom do we give thanks to God! When some material 
blessing comes to us we consider it good fortune, a stroke of luck; 
when some material loss comes we cry out against God. 

When our sins are forgiven us, when we receive the Bread of 
Life, when He assures us of our future glory and gives us a pledge 
of His changeless love, how slow we are to thank Him and how 
poor are our thanks. 

In our Lord’s life we learn the lesson of gratitude. His Father’s 
will was not only obeyed but loved. In the manger of Bethlehem— 
in the home at Nazareth—during those three years of ceaseless 
activity—at Gethsemane, on the Cross, we see always a grateful 
heart. 

If we are neglectful in returning thanks to God in the midst 
of joy and prosperity, how much more negligent are we in consid- 
ering that even our sorrows, our losses, our pains and temptations 
may be a reason for gratitude. 

Let us at least commence to be grateful to God for those obvious 
blessings that He gives us, the spiritual gifts He constantly bestows 
on us, the daily material good things which fall to our share, and 
then we shall have the proper discernment to recognize even in the 
events of life which seem sordid and dark the good bent and 
gracious will of God to us. 





THE FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 
AN EVALUATION OF THE MYSTERY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“In all things I sought rest, and I shall abide in the inheritance of the 
Lord.”—Ecclus. xxiv, ITI. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. Meaning of the Assumption. Not defined, but 
universally believed. Such general assent based on fact, and fostered 
by spiritual value of the fact. Helps us to know our final destiny and 

. means of attaining it. 
I, Modern trend towards improvement of life lacking in clear and 
definite aim. The craze for change uncongenial to clear thinking. Cath- 
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olic ideal clear as noon-day. The call to be supernatural. Supernatural 
not necessarily abnormal. The need of grace. Mary, the greatest of all 
merely human beings, had need of grace. Her whole life a sermon on 
the wonders of grace. 

II, Assumption accentuates contrast between Divine power and human 
weakness. Christ ascended by His own power. Mary was assumed by 
Divine power. It was Mary’s nothingness which God regarded in order 
that He might do great things for her. She corresponded with grace, 
i, e., put no obstacles in the way. 

III. Assumption visualizes for us real nature of Mary’s intercession. 
The connection between grace, Mary's prayers and our life. Victory 
over death shows enmity with sin. Her death an expression of love. 
Our knowledge of Mary’s intercession enables us to have recourse to it 
and helps us not to put hindrances in the way. Mary's intercession not 
mechanical or magical, but intelligent and moral. So should our appeal 
to her be intelligent and loving. Assumption useful for promoting ex- 
ercise of faith. Belief in it not blind belief. Reasons for belief. Assump- 
tion promotes hope, in showing final destiny and means of attaining tt. 
The MEMORARE. 

Conclusion. Assumption shows meaning of conduct and action. Pure 
uf heart see God. We acknowledge our nothingness. We ask for clean- 
ness of thought, so that we may see more and more deeply into the 
truths of salvation. 


The mystery of the Assumption of Our Lady is that truth 
whereby we believe that, after her death, both her body and her 
soul were raised up and received into Heaven. The truth is not an 
article of faith in the sense that it must be believed under pain 
of heresy. It has not been defined authoritatively. Nevertheless it 
is believed by the whole Catholic world. It is indeed a standing 
proof of the freedom of faith. The outside world seems to think 
that Catholics only accept their beliefs through a servile fear of 
unpleasant consequences. The Assumption gives the lie to that 
supposition. It is a mystery which one is not bound to believe 
as an article of faith, and yet which is in fact believed by the great 
body of the faithful. 

Such general assent, such free and whole-hearted devotion to 
such a truth cannot be due to a mere tradition. Doubtless, there 
is a well-founded tradition. But the historical fact carries with it 
deep spiritual values. There is a devotion bound up with it which 
helps the faithful in their practical life. There is no effect without 
a cause, nor yet a cause without an effect. The fact of Mary’s 
Assumption into Heaven helps the faithful to know their own 
final destiny and the means of attaining it. 

The trend of modern civilization is, at least in theory, towards 
some sort of higher life. Never at any time previously were there 
sO many societies and agencies for putting things right. Every- 
body feels that the affairs of the world are not just what they 
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ought to be. Each man is anxious to tell his neighbor how to be 
healthy, how to improve his mind, how to save his soul. Society 
is in a state of transformation. The relationships between master 
and workman, between the rich and the poor, are undergoing a 
process of readjustment. But amidst the turmoil there is an 
amazing lack of clear purpose. And even when a definite aim is 
proposed here or there, it is not ultimate. We are asked to lead 
a simple life, but no one says precisely what the simple life is. 
We are asked to produce supermen, but no one defines for us 
what a superman is. Nor does any one tell us what is the final 
purpose of these things. The craze is for change, and finality is 
not congenial with change. The change, too, must be quick change, 
so quick that the prophets have no time either to reflect on the 
old ideals or to construct new ones. Sensation is the order of the 
day. The higher life for which the need is felt is not reached 
because it is not understood. The so-called enhanced feeling 
obscures intellectual vision, and consequently tends to sterilize the 
life of conduct and religion. 

The Catholic ideal is as clear as the noonday. God made man 
and gave him a rational nature. Moreover, God called man to a 
higher state than mere human nature. True, the mere human 
nature never existed alone. The natural and supernatural gifts 
were con-created together. The higher state, therefore, was normal, 
even though supernatural. Herein lies the difficulty of the non- 
Catholic world. They hardly realize the meaning of the super- 
natural call, because they confuse the supernatural with the ab- 
normal. The call is supernatural because it is nothing less than 
a command to participate in the Divine nature. It is nevertheless 
normal because it is given to all men, and given to them, moreover, 
as a possession to be kept and treasured all through life. This 
union with God is indeed so high and so constant that it can only 
be attained and maintained by Divine supernatural help. The 
gift of grace is the normal means by which man may know and 
love God in this life and so make himself a fitting subject for the 
gift of glory whereby he shall enjoy the face-to-face vision of God 
hereafter. No mere human being was to be so strong, so great, 
or so dignified as to be independent of these helps. Indeed we 
see that in the greatest of all merely human beings, in the holy 
Mother of God, all her power and her glory and her dignity is 
traced to its source and origin, the hand of God Himself. The 
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adornment of her first beginning was the singular grace of the 
Immaculate Conception. The crown of her existence on earth 
was her Assumption into Heaven. Her whole life from beginning 
to end was a sermon on the almighty power of the Creator and the 
crying weakness of the creature. 

The mystery of the Assumption accentuates this contrast. Of 
Christ we say that He ascended into Heaven. He was Divine as 
well as human. He went up by his own Divine power. But of 
Mary we say that she was assumed into Heaven. She did not 
ascend by her own power. She was taken by the power of God. 
As by Divine choice she had been conceived immaculate, kept free 
from actual sin, made the Mother of God, constituted the spiritual 
Mother of all mankind, so by Divine choice was she loosened from 
the bonds of death, assumed into Heaven, and assigned the dignity 
of Queen of All Saints. There was an ultimate reason for all this, 
a final cause. This cause was the glory of God in His wondrous 
Incarnation. And He for whose glory this mystery was accom- 
plished was the personal power who brought it all to pass. Mary 
herself has told us that it was her nothingness, her humility which 
God regarded, and that it was His own mighty power which did 
such great things for her. She who naturally had the most clear 
vision and most unfaltering will, even she needed the supernatural 
help to bring her to her final destiny. Certainly she corresponded 
with the Divine assistance as no other creature ever did. But 
what does that mean? Simply that she did not put any obstacles 
in the way. The work of rendering Mary so beautiful was so 
much the work of God that it must be called His work rather 
than that of Mary. “For He that is mighty hath done great 
things for me, and holy is His name.” 

Hence the mystery of the Assumption visualizes for us the real 
nature of Mary’s work of intercession. It shows us the connection 
between God’s grace, Mary’s prayers, and our own practical re- 
ligious life. Through God’s almighty power Mary is honored with 
the highest place in Heaven under Christ. We know that death 
has no more dominion over her. The assumption of both body and 
soul shows how perfectly God wished to reveal to us the enmity 
between her and sin. Death was ordained to be the wages of sin. 
Although Mary had neither been conceived in original sin nor com- 
mitted actual sin, nevertheless she fittingly suffered death. She 
was the handmaid of God in the work of redemption. As she had 
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brought Christ into the world and suffered with Him throughout 
His mortal life, so it was deemed fitting that she should suffer 
death in sympathy with Him and His work. It was His death that 
was the actual means of redemption. That was the utmost ex- 
pression of love. Mary would express her love likewise. But 
inasmuch as death was the penalty of sin, and inasmuch as Mary 
had no sin of her own, so, like Christ, it was deemed fitting that 
she should quickly be raised from the dead. Her love had been 
fully manifested. Now there should be manifested the antipathy 
between her and sin. She was to be the intercessor on behalf of 
sinners with her Divine Son. Her intercession was to be a means 
of drawing not only Christ to sinners, but also of sinners to Christ. 
The grace which should be poured out at the instance of Mary’s 
prayers must not be rendered fruitless through the wilful obstinate- 
ness on the part of the sinners. They must know about their 
friend in the heavenly court. Through faith in the mystery of the 
Assumption, they know that their friend is Mary. 

Nor is Mary’s intercession a merely mechanical or a magical 
process. It is an intelligent and a moral process. It is intelligent 
and moral on her part because informed with wisdom and love. 
And if it is to be fruitful in effect there is needed intelligence and 
morality on the part of the faithful. “To thee do we cry poor 
banished children of Eve. To thee do we send up our sighs and 
petitions in this vale of tears.” The sinful children of Adam 
must know of the redemptive work of the second Adam and of 
the intercessory pleading of the second Eve. Nothing can be 
loved unless it is first known. Through faith in Mary’s Assumption 
the faithful know of Mary’s intercession. Guided by this knowl- 
edge they are able to love that which they know; they are able to 
ask in prayer for the graces which they need. 

An intelligent faith, however, is not one which waits and waits 
until the evidence is blatant. An intelligent faith acts prudently. 
When the evidence is so strong and the issue so great as to make 
unbelief imprudent, then the intelligent believer maks a deliberate 
choice. His whole personality is brought to bear on his eternal 
interests. He exercises his will in choice and with his whole soul, 
mind and will and affection, clings to that truth which is his salva- 
tion. The doctrine of the Assumption provides the believer with 
a .most fitting and useful occasion for exercising his faith. The 
evidence for the Assumption of Our Lady is not nearly so strong 
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as that for the Resurrection of Our Lord. He, therefore, who 
would profit by the belief must frequently exercise his will. The 
will is as it were a limb of the soul, and just as the strength of a 
man’s arm can be increased by constant exercise, so also can the 
strength of the will be increased. Nor is this exercise a blind ex- 
ercise. The intelligence sees not only the witness of tradition and 
the spiritual fruits of the doctrine, but it sees also the prudence of 
accepting it and the imprudence of rejecting it. It is one of the 
outstanding truths which helps to protect the central truth of the 
Incarnation. If the will exercises itself in clinging to the truth 
of Our Lady’s Assumption, it will be all the more ready and 
strong in believing in Our Lord’s Ascension. 

Man’s final end and eternal reward is thus kept constantly be- 
fore his mind and made a regular and normal factor in his prac- 
tical life. Believing in Mary’s presence before the throne of God, 
trusting in her intercession, he has a reasonable hope of coming to 
his own final happiness. But such a hope implies a confidence that 
all the means necessary will be provided for him. Thus Mary in 
her Assumption brings us by another path to the all-important 
doctrine that it is God who saves us, and not we ourselves, that it 
is His grace which raises us from sin, keeps from sin, and pro- 
motes our mystical assumption to Heaven. And, like faith, hope 
too can be strengthened by repeated acts. It is precisely indeed 
these repeated acts by which we are saved from the pitfalls of 
presumption and despair. 

The true cult of Mary, therefore, keeps the soul rightly bal- 
anced in its hope. On the one hand, it inspires confidence, whilst 
on the other hand it guards against presumption. Take for in- 
stance that beautiful and popular prayer to Our Lady, the Memo- 
rare. That is a spiritual exercise by which the Christian’s hope is 
strengthened. It is not a prayer which is to be said mechanically 
as if the mere repetition of it worked a result by magic. It is 
pregnant with sound psychology and deep theology. First, Our 
Lady is set before the depressed sinner as one who is always ready 
to hear. Her universal interest in the work of redemption is 
quoted so as to give heart to even the most despairing of the 
children of Eve. “Remember, O most gracious Virgin, that never 
was it known that any one who fled to thy protection, implored 
thy help, or sought thy intercession was left unaided. Inspired 
with this confidence, I fly to thee.’ But then, lest such con- 
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fidence should degenerate into self-complacency, man’s sin- 
fulness is put before his mind so that his lips shall speak out 
of the fulness of his heart. “O Virgin of virgins, my Mother, to 
thee I come, before thee I stand, sinful and sorrowful.” Then 
the reason and meaning of Mary’s intercession is given so that the 
sinner may explicitly refer his exercise to its final end and pur- 
pose. “OQ Mother of the Word Incarnate, despise not my peti- 
tions; but in thy clemency hear and answer me.” 

Hope thus rooted in faith and duly cultivated fructifies in love. 
The mystery of the Assumption shows us above all things the ulti- 
mate meaning of conduct and action. When informed by faith and 
hope the good life and conduct of the Christian has for its supreme 
object the service and praise of God. Truly, Mary is in Heaven 
to intercede for sinners. But why? Because the conversion of 
sinners shows forth the praise and glory of God. She who had 
been raised from nothing to be the admiration of all nations 
referred everything to God’s praise. “For He that is mighty hath 
done great things for me, and holy is His name.” To His name 
must be given all the glory of such a stupendous miracle of grace. 
This was the poetry which Mary pondered in her heart and which 
she sang with her lips when she heard that she was the chosen 
Mother of the Word Incarnate. 

It is given to the pure of heart to see God. Mary was made im- 
maculately pure in order that she might be the God-bearer. As 
yet, however, she only saw God veiled in the flesh. Through con- 
tact, however, with the Incarnate God, she was made worthy at 
last to see God face to face. That very purity of heart which is 
so necessary for seeing God even in the dark glass of mystery and 
which is even so much more necessary for the vision face to face, 
that purity is the gift of God Himself. In the Assumption we see 
the final perfection of Mary’s progress in purity of heart. God’s 
work is accomplished in her. She is assumed. 

The practical lesson then is that we begin by acknowledging our 
nothingness and determining to put no hindrance in the way of 
God’s grace. We ask humbly for the cleanness of thought which 
enables us to apprehend, even though dimly, the truths which 
have been spoken for our salvation. Progress in this purity makes 
us fitting subjects for that higher gift by which our minds are 
clarified for the direct sight of God. He assumed Mary into 
Heaven and ordained that she should intercede for us. But that 
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was only a means to the final end. Mary’s Assumption is a light 
on the way guiding us to the eternal splendor of God’s home. 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE WORLDLY VIEW OF THINGS 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


‘Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added to you.”—Matt. vi, 33. 


SYNOPSIS.—Two opposing views of the world and of human life ever 
striving for the mastery over the minds of men—the view taken by faith, 
and the view taken by that worldly-minded spirit so often denounced in 
Holy Scripture. See St. James iit, 15, II. Cor. iv, 4, ete. 

It was this world-spirit that Christianity had to fight at the beginning; 
in modern times it has reappeared to an alarming extent. The spirit 
of those who look upon this world as being all, hating those who preach 
judgment and a future life; seeking FIRST this world, not the kingdom 
of God; a spirit again and again preached against by our Blessed Lord; 
of St. John vilt, 23 and 47. | 

Man’s corrupt heart always prone to take the worldly view, putting 
the kingdom of God second, if not altogether out of sight; a view lead- 
ing to self-glorification, pride oj intellect, ambition, avarice, lust of 
power, indulgence in sensual delights. The Church of God, after ex- | 
tremities of persecution, won her great victory, and subdued the world- 
spirit to a great extent. But now there is a great renewal of worldly 
views and standards of conduct, a renewal that shows no signs of dimi- 
nution. Our Lord prophesied this. St. Luke xviti, 8 and St. Matt. xxiv, 
9-13. 





The evil one persuades men that the worldly view is the result of 
ENLIGHTENED REASON; of Science, progress—anything but to himself. 

The Apostles were under no illusions in this matter; they spoke of 
the “god of this world,’ “spirits of wickedness in high places,” “rulers” 
of the world of darkness. To these they put down the delusion of seek- 
ing the world. 

No, ENLIGHTENED reason will not teach men the worldly view of things: 
reason, rightly used, sees a Divine plan underlying all; and that reason 
indicates, faith proclaims with no uncertain sound—‘Seek ye First the 
kingdom of God.” 





The true view, the view of faith, is well expressed in the words 
of the Apostle, I. Thess. xiv, 3, “This is the will of God, your 
sanctification.” The will of God is all that matters or can matter, 
and the will of God is not a selfish will; He wills our sanctification 
and salvation: grace here, and glory hereafter. For this, and for 
this alone, the Holy Catholic Church exists. She uses, indeed, all 
the means she can to forward her great end, the salvation of souls; 
but that end she will not compromise. 
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But the Church cannot save us, as God will not save us, against 
our wills. The struggle between the spirit of the world and the 
spirit of faith has to be fought out within the breast of each one. 
We can be Catholic in name, and pagans at heart; forgetful of 
Christ’s promise, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all these 
things shall be added to you.” A man’s religion is valued according 
to his sincerity of heart in its practise. There come times to all of 
us when that sincerity is tested: death will be the supreme test. 
Let us fix our eyes upon the Kingdom of God, and upon the will of 
God, which is our sanctification; walking now by the lamp of faith 
till the day dawn. 

There are two opposing views of this world and of human life, 
dear brethren in Jesus Christ, which are ever struggling for the 
mastery over men’s minds. One is the view of the world and of 
life taken by faith; and the other the view taken by that worldly- 
minded, unregenerate spirit which is variously described in Holy 
Scripture as carnal, belonging to flesh and blood, as of the earth, 
earthly, as reasoning according to a wisdom that is, to use the 
words of the Apostle St. James, “earthly, sensual, devilish” 
(James iii, 15); and which, accordng to St. Paul, comes from 
“the god of this world,’ who “hath blinded the minds of unbe- 
lievers, that the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of God, should not shine unto them” (II. Cor. iv, 4). 

It was this world-spirit, this pagan, heathen view of the world 
and of life, that Christianity had to fight at the beginning, that it 
has had to struggle against and keep down always, and that has in 
modern times reappeared to an alarming extent, with renewed 
force, and in subtly insinuating forms. It is the spirit of those 
who look upon this life as being all, and upon the world as man’s 
own possession, to be enjoyed to the full and made the most of; 
it is the spirit that looks with hatred upon any one who comes and 
preaches a future life of rewards and punishments, or talks of 
responsibilities that must be answerd for at the bar of God. It 
is a spirit that says, not as Christ said, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God,” but “seek the world, and the things of the world, first and 
last.” Jesus Christ our Lord again and again rebuked that spirit 
of wordliness and materialism; it was one of the primary and 
constant themes of His preaching. “You are of this world,’ He 
said to the Jews, “I am not of this world. Therefore, I said to 
you that you shall die in your sins,” and “He that is of God, heareth 
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the words of God; therefore, you hear them not, because you 
are not of God” (John viii, 23 and 47). 

The corrupt heart of man at all times has been prone to this 
worldly view of things, putting the Kingdom of Heaven at least 
in the second place, when not leaving it out of consideration alto- 
gether—a view leading to self-glorification, to pride of intellect, 
to ambition and avarice and the lust of power, and to unrestrained 
indulgence in sensual delights. 

The Church of God, after enduring extremities of persecution 
from the pagan representatives of the earthly and carnal view of 
things, won her great victory, and, during the ages of faith the 
worldly spirit was greatly kept under wherever the Church had 
sway; but in modern times, since the Church has lost much of 
her power and influence over national life, there has been a great 
renewal of unchristian and material views and standards of life 
and conduct, a renewal which shows no sign of diminishing in 
vigor, but is markedly on the increase. This should cause us no 
surprise, for did not our Divine Lord prophesy that it should be 
so? Speaking of the latter days of the world, He says, “The Son 
of Man, when He cometh, shall He find, think you, faith on the 
earth?” and tells us how, in those days, His true followers shall be 
hated by all nations for His name’s sake, and that false prophets 
shall arise and seduce many, and that iniquity shall abound and 
the charity of many grow cold; and only he that shall persevere to 
the end shall be saved (Luke xviii, 8; Matt. xxiv, 9-13). 

It is a wile of the Evil One to persuade men that this worldly 
view of the universe and of human life is due to enlightened 
reason. He carefully conceals the fact that he himself, the father 
of lies, is the sole originator of it. It is science, modern discov- 

eries, a noble love of truth for its own sake, the progress of the 
| race beyond that childhood for which the old superstitions did very 
well—anything but the devil to which the world-spirit is to be 
attributed. The Apostles of Jesus Christ going forth to witness 
with their lives to that which they had “heard and seen and 
handled of the Word of Life” were under no illusions in this 
matter. It was to the “god of this world,” to the “rulers of the 
world of this darkness,” the “spirits of wickedness in high places” 
that they put down the terrible delusion which leads men to grasp 
at the shadows instead of the substance, and to mastake this world, 
the fashion of which so soon changeth and passeth away, for the 
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enduring reality that is only to be found in things eternal, the 
things of God. 

No, dear brethren, it is not enlightened reason, rightly and nor- 
mally exercised, that will ever teach man the worldly view of things. 
Reason, which is a gift of God, and a means of knowing truth, 
will recognize in the wonderful harmony and beauty of creation 
evidence of a great Divine plan underlying all; and will at least give 
man a hint that “the things which are seen are temporal,” while 
“the things that are not seen are eternal.” And that which reason 
will intimate, when it is unclouded by the wiles of the Evil One, 
who finds, alas, too willing an ally in man’s own corrupt heart, 
faith also with no uncertain voice proclaims, telling us that here we 
have no lasting dwelling-place, that our true home is in that Jeru- 
salem which is above, that not this world, but God, and God alone, 
is all; that the only wisdom is to seek first the Kingdom of God. 

The view, the true view, the view of faith, is briefly but well 
expressed in the words of the Apostle, “This is the will of God, 
your sanctification” (I. Thess. iv, 3). “The will of God’—that 
is all that matters or that can matter. Since God is, and is what 
He is, nothing can compete in importance, nothing can for one in- 
stant stand as of the least consideration in comparison with or as 
surely apart from His most holy will. And the will of God is 
not a selfish, unloving will, with no regard for the creatures of 
His hands—no! the loving, holy will of God is our sanctification— 
that we should be sanctified and saved—that we should have the 
gifts of grace here and the reward of glory hereafter. And, breth- 
ren, for this and for this alone, the great Catholic Church of Jesus 
Christ exists; for this alone she cares; for this we have by God’s 
mercy been gathered into her bosom, who is the mother of us all. 
She uses, indeed, all the means she can to advance her work, to 
increase her influence. She will take and use power and wealth 
and the protection of kings and states—but only for one end— 
the salvation of souls; and she will renounce everything rather 
than compromise this one object for which she is upon earth. 

It is in the memory of all of you that recently in France she gave 
up all her material resources rather than betray truth and right or 
give way to an enemy who would have lured her into fatal com- 
promises. 

. “This is the will of God—our sanctification”; this is the work 
of God’s Holy Church, our sanctification. What is our will and 
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our work? For God will not, and His Church cannot, save 
us against our wills. Brethren, that struggle between the spirit 
of faith and the spirit of the world has to be fought out in the 
breast of each one of us. Each one of us personally and on his 
own responsibility, must choose between the worldly view and the 
faith-view of life. We can be Catholics in name and yet pagans 
at heart; professing the faith, indeed, with our lips, but denying it 
by our lives; joining ourselves outwardly to the body of Christ’s 
faithful people, but yielding to the crafts of Satan, and being 
guilty of practical infidelity; putting the world first instead of the 
Kingdom of God, forgetful of Christ’s promise, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and all these things—the supply of our temporal 
needs—shall be added to you,” 

A man’s religion is valued by God, not for its outward acts alone, 
but for inmost sincerity of heart. There come times to all of us 
when that sincerity is put to the test, and it is seen by God, if not 
by men, whether our lives are according to our profession. Times 
of temptation, the recurrence of the duties of daily life, opportuni- 
ties of professing the faith openly and bravely in spite of human 
respect, and of taking the right, and righteous, side in public 
questions of morality—these are times when we are tried as gold 
in the fire. And death is the supreme test of all, when we shall 
have to take.our souls into the white light of God’s presence. Let 
us then ever fix our eyes steadily, and our hearts with single pur- 
pose, upon the Kingdom of God, upon the blessed will of God, 
which is the sanctification and salvation of our souls, and strive 
with all sincerity to tread the path of life with a view to the life 
to come, and in accordance with God’s holy will; walking through 
life’s night by the light of the lamp of faith that He has given us, 
till the day dawn, and the illusive shadows of this world have 
passed away, and the glory of that Kingdom of God that we have 
sought first shall open upon us. 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 


BY THE REV. C. BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Behold, a dead man was carried out.”—Luke vii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Meeting of life and death. Joy of the mother. Spiritual 
and corporal death contrasted. Death of the soul often due to errors 
in education. 


1) Importance of education. Childhood a period of formation. Char- 
acter rules a man’s destiny. Influence of home. 


2) Education by instruction, example, correction. The parents the first 
teachers of the child. Necessity of religious training in the school. De- 
structive power of bad example. Meaning of punishment: to offset the 
attraction of evil. Use of the rod. An example. 


3) Defects of education. Lack of vigilance on the part of the parents. 
Dangers of injudicious liberty. Untiring efforts of the world to ensnare 
souls. Man born with evil inclinations, which must be trimmed, lest 
they work havoc. Childhood the time to acquire habits of self-control. 

Responsibilities and special graces of parents. Queen Blanche a mag- 
nificent model for Catholic parents. 


My friends, a scene of stirring pathos is placed before us. 
The Master of life and death meets, as He approaches the gates of 
Naim, one of those mournful processions which are so familiar to 
our eyes; a man borne to his last resting place and accompanied by 
those who were near and dear to him in life. What enhances the 
tragical character of the situation and deepens the gloom that 
hangs over the funeral pageant, is the fact that he who is thus car- 
ried to his rest is not one who was weary of life and who welcomed 
the peace that death bestows, but rather one whose face was 
turned towards the future, whose eyes were lit up with the bright 
fires of hope and who felt the quiver of stored energy in every 
fibre of his muscles: a young man in the fascinating beauty of his 
adolescence, smitten before his time by some premature fatality. 
To fill the measure of woe, he was the only son of a widow, who, 
bereft of her only support and joy on earth, followed his remains 
to the grave, weeping her irreparable loss. Her tears were to be 
dried; her desolation was to be converted into rejoicing. The 
Lord of life halted that solemn train, on the way to the city of 
the dead; He bade the departed spirit to return from the threshold 
’ of eternity and re-enter its earthly habitation. The transports of 
joy which thrilled the heart of the mother when she embraced her 
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son given back to life were not less keen than the raptures she 
experienced when for the first time she held him in her arms as a 
helpless infant. The Lord of life has forced open the gates of 
that mysterious other world and dispelled the shadows of death; 
His coming ever brings peace, comfort and happiness. 

Alas! there are tears more bitter than those shed at the bier of 
a beloved child! There is a gloom darker than that which hovers 
over the grave! There is a calamity more deplorable than an 
untimely death! To the Christian mind that greatest and direst of 
all misfortunes that can befall man, readily suggests itself; it is 
the loss of the spiritual life, the death of the soul, more fatal in its 
consequences than the death of the body. A mother who weeps 
over the lifeless form of her child may look up to Heaven with 
hopeful resignation which sweetens the tears that so abundantly 
rush from her eyes. But where will the mother seek comfort who 
sees her son desert the Church of his fathers, dishonor his man- 
hood and lead a life of dissipation? Are there not mothers from 
whose lips agony of heart wrings the sad wish that their sons were 
in the grave! No greater shock can come to parents than to be 
disappointed in their offspring, to see the fond hopes they had 
woven about their future irretrievably blasted. But is it not true 
that frequently parents themselves are the cause of their children’s 
ruin, by a misdirected education; the blunders of parents bear 
bitter fruits. It will be very profitable to consider the right and 
wrong methods of education, that we may avoid serious mistakes 
and spare ourselves and our children many painful experiences. 
A close, though perhaps somewhat pessimistic observer of men has 
remarked, “that, from the point of education, the child’s worst 
enemy is its parent”; undoubtedly, this is not a deliberate, inten- 
tional enmity, but one that comes from ignorance, blind love and 
false principles; but as to the results it matters little whether they 
proceed from downright malice or misapplied affection. May that 
most humiliating experience, poor parents, never happen to you, 
that your grown up sons and daughters lay at your door the blame 
for their failure in life. It all depends upon the early training 
which a child receives, whether its later life will be a blessing and 
a thing of beauty and joy, or a scourge to himself and others. 
There is an inexorable law of cause and effect ruling the happen- 
ings of men; and it is this stern law that links our mature life to 
our childhood. We propose, therefore, to bring to your thoughtful 
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attention: the importance of education, sane methods of education, 
and, mistakes in education. 

1) Childhood is the age of physical and moral development, 
fostered and determined by outward influences. In no sense does 
the child make itself; it is made by all those agencies that form 
its environment, especially by the influences of the home circle; 
the persons to whom its destiny is entrusted leave their im- 
press on its soul and character, for good or bad. What clay is in 
the hands of the potter, a substance ready to receive any form or 
shape, that the mind of the child is under the control of its parents: 
a thing susceptible of manifold impressions, flexible, pliant, yielding 
to the formative touch of its elders. Unspoiled, with no very pro- 
nounced evil inclinations, except such tbherited proclivities that 
have been grafted on its innocent soul by the sins of its fathers, the 
child comes into the world. Almost infinite possibilities lie dormant 
in that tiny bud of humanity. The influence of the parents is decis- 
ive in shaping the direction which the development will assume; 
with them it rests whether the evil or the good will preponderate; 
whether the equally poised scales of the indifferent will shall be 
tipped so as to incline towards selfishness and self-indulgence or 
towards generosity and self-control. 

The upshot of a man’s life depends upon his character, and a 
man’s character is, in most cases, irrevocably fixed during his life 
under the paternal roof and control. A popular writer tells us: 
“A man is made or unmade before his seventh year, and there is 
a special lower hell for fathers and mothers that have the ‘yes- 
dear’ habit.” Truly, then, the responsibilities of parents are tre- 
mendous, since such vital issues are connected with the business 
of education that is incumbent on them. If an unmarried man is 
a person with one soul to save, a father is a man with two or more 
souls to save; and if we must work our own salvation with fear 
and trembling, must this salutary fear not be increased when we 
see that problem and task doubled and even multiplied? Let 
parents not take lightly their grave and solemn duties towards their 
children ; not that they should be discouraged by exaggerating their 
obligations; but that they may be conscientious and scrupulous in 
performing exactly these momentous tasks. We may sum up the 
importance of education and the responsibility of parents, which 
the former entails, in the instructive words of St. John Chrysos- 
tom: “It is this early age that most of all needs appropriate train- 
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ing; for from its tenderness it readily stores up what is said; and 
what children hear is impressed as a seal on the wax of their 
minds. Besides, it is then that their life begins to incline to vice 
or virtue; and if from the very gates and portals one lead them 
away from iniquity, and guide them by the hand to the best road, 
he will fix them for the time to come in a sort of habit and nature, 
and they will not, even if they be willing, easily change for the 
worse, since this force of custom draws them to the performance 
of good actions” (Hom. iii, on St. John). 

2) Three ways there are in which parents can form the char- 
acter of their children: instruction, example, correction. 

Man is guided by knowledge. In order to do right, he must have 
a clear perception of what is right. Early the principles of praise- 
worthy conduct must be inculcated: the love of God, the fear of 
sinning, the value of the soul should be taught the child, as soon 
as it is able to grasp these salutary truths. They must be so 
stamped on the memory that no length of time, no experiences of 
later life will ever efface them and no sophisms of dissolute men 
will ever discredit them. The law of the Lord will be as a bright 
torch illuminating our path. 

Though the parents are the first teachers of the young, in virtue 
of their sublime mission, their activity will at a more advanced stage 
of the required instruction be supplemented by the school. But 
the parents should make sure that the institution to which they 
entfust the training of their dear ones is not deficient in that which 
is most essential for the upbuilding of character; that is the teach- 
ing of religion. No advantage of whatever kind could compensate 
for this fatal deficiency. Parents who send their children to 
schools where their faith is not nourished, have no care for their 
spiritual welfare and betray ignominiously the confidence which 
God and the Church has placed in them. 

Instruction is good; but if it is not supported by good example 
it will be of no avail. Example is contagious; its power is irresist- 
ible, especially if it is continuous. The atmosphere of the home, 
the spirit that prevails in our early surroundings, deeply color 
our thoughts and sentiments. No one ever emancipates himself 
completely from the spell which the example of his parents has 
cast over him. Where word and example are at war, example will 
infallibly gain the ascendency. Is it surprising that the admoni- 
tions of many parents fall on deaf ears, since they take no trouble 
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to conform their own actions to the noble and beautiful precepts 
which they expect their children to carry out! Such inconsis- 
tency, which the child must daily witness, jars its sense of right, 
perverts its judgment, quenches its enthusiasm for virtue and 
shakes its faith in the exponents of morality; it begins to think 
that the practice of righteousness is after all only for the weak, 
and that the strong may dispense with it. Thus evil example 
undoes very soon what instruction may have accomplished ; nothing 
can equal its destructive power. What profits it, if the father 
urges his boys to pray, if he is never seen with folded hands and 
bended knee? What boots it, if the mother exhorts the daughters 
to piety and zeal, if she herself is remiss in her religious duties? 
Unfortunately, the bad has a fatal attraction for the young. 
They have not yet experienced the disastrous consequences that 
follow in the wake of wrongdoing. They are unable to compre- 
hend the inherent wickedness of actions that appeal so strongly to 
their senses and that seem to be but the natural outlet of their 
exuberant activity. The momentary pleasure, held out as a bait 
to tempt disobedience, engrosses the attention of the child and 
inflames its imagination. Hence we must have recourse to some 
means that will dispel the seductive charm and act as a deterrent. 
In many cases a stern rebuke or an expression of strong disap- 
proval may be entirely sufficient to divest the forbidden object of 
its glowing colors and to induce the child to renounce its enjoy- 
ment. Where the gentler means answer the purpose, it would 
be folly and useless cruelty to resort to severer ways of correction. 
If the reproof administered is ineffectual, it becomes imperative to 
use more drastic measures, and not to stop even at the infliction of 
pain. To shrink from corporal punishment where this alone will 
wean the child from a tendency that cannot but be detrimental to 
its best interests, is unpardonable weakness and blindness to the 
child’s real welfare. A lady complained to a venerable old priest 
of the uncontrollable temper of her only boy; she was very much 
disheartened and had given up all hopes of overcoming his bad 
dispositions. The priest asked her to accompany him to his garden; 
coming to a birch tree, he stopped and said: Madam, here grows 
an excellent remedy for your boy’s willfulness. Maudlin senti- 
mentality strives to discredit the use of pain as an educational 
factor, but the Eternal Wisdom has spoken clearly on this subject. 
“Folly, we read, is bound up in the heart of a child, and the rod 
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of correction shall drive it away. He that spareth the rod, hateth 
his son; but he that loveth him, correcteth him betimes” (Prov. 
xiii, 15). 

3) The most serious and most disastrous defects of modern 
education are indifference and indulgence. Much harm has been 
wrought by the indifference of the parents to the habitual doings 
of their children. It may have happened more than once that, 
while father and mother were peacefully unconcerned, their sons 
and daughters were somewhere exposed to the gravest danger of 
seduction, from which they could have easily been saved by proper 
vigilance of the parents. Parents should be the guardian angels 
of their children and exercise a watchful care over them. They 
should know the companions with whom their children associate; 
the places of amusement they frequent; the books they read; the 
conditions of the factory or the shop in which they are employed. 
Moral contamination will reach the child, unless the watchful eye 
of the parent discerns the approaching danger and forewarns in 
due time. Some parents are of a carelessness in this respect 
which is truly criminal: they are utterly ignorant of the pleasures 
that their children find for themselves; they are not alarmed when 
their daughter adorns her person in finery and jewelry which her 
slender income does not warrant. No hour is too late for the 
home-coming of their sons and no questions are asked concerning 
their boon companions and the scenes of their nightly carousing. 
Such indifference is appalling; it shows that these parents have 
no idea of their duty. Conscientious parents will shield their loved 
ones from dangers that can be avoided and reduce those that are 
inevitable. The vigilance of the parents must be unremitting. 
Watch, therefore, not only over the little ones in the cradle; not 
only over the tentative steps of childhood; but far more over your 
growing sons and daughters. There is a conspiracy afoot against 
the innocence of youth; our young people are not proof against 
the infection of the world unless sheltered and protected by the 
experienced vigilance of their elders. Parents that do not sur- 
round their children with untiring solicitude are to be likened to a 
gardener who neglects to put under cover the precious plants he 
has imported from a milder clime, when a killing frost is threat- 
ening. The ruin of many souls and the loss of innocence must but 
too often be traced to the carelessness of parents. And not even 
a tear will such thoughtless parents shed over the spiritual death 
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of their offspring, provided no perceptible temporal loss is con- 
nected with it; their sense for the spiritual has been dulled or dead- 
ened; they are satisfied to secure earthly advantages for their chil- 
dren, though they may be purchased at the awful price of sin and 
loss of innocence. On these St. Paul pronounces a terrible judg- 
ment: “But if any man have not care of his own, and especially of 
those of his house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel” (I. Tim. v, 8). 

Who will be able to count the lives that have been wrecked 
through the unwise indulgence and the weakly compliance on the 
part of fond parents! The child has to pay in later life the penalty 
for the want of firmness of which its parents have been guilty. 
Love is not a sentimental weakness, that yields to every whim 
and fancy of the object of affection. Genuine love will know 
when to refuse and to resist, and will have the courage to do it. 
The mother who lets her affection overrule her better wisdom and 
winks at the child’s selfish inclinations, prepares difficulties for him 
that may prove insurmountable obstacles to his success. The pam- 
pered darling will be unfit to meet the exigencies of life and to face 
the sterner problems of existence. What the world calls for are 
men of purpose, men of singleness of aim, men of perseverance, 
men of strong character; men that cannot be bribed and bought; 
that will not swerve from the course of action they have decided 
upon, neither from motives of self-interest, nor from indolence, 
nor from acquired habits of procrastination, nor from considera- 
tions of personal comfort. But these manly qualities can only be 
won by long years of wholesome restraint. Men fail in business 
or in their professional careers, not so much from lack of ability 
as from want of self-control and steadfastness. And here is where 
parents unwittingly act as though they were bent on ruining their 
children; by the softness of their educational methods and by the 
absence of a real discipline of the will, they prevent the child from 
storing up energy and elasticity for the emergencies of life and 
for those great crises in which a man’s mettle is tested. So the 
child is compelled to enter into the struggle for bread and the race 
for preferment without the necessary moral equipment, that will 
enable it to survive the shocks of outrageous fortune. A man in 
a boat without oar and rudder, abandoned to the mercy of wind 
and wave, is not worse off than a young man left to grapple with 
the tasks of life without a will inured to self-control and self- 
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renunciation. Such ill-advised fondness that unfits the child for a 
useful and honorable career by excess of indulgence, is not mercy, 
but cruelty. 

In every human heart some predominating passion slumbers. If 
allowed to grow, it will become the fruitful source of disorder, 
crime and ruin. In childhood it may easily be uprooted; but as the 
years roll on, it gains a firm foothold and makes itself the master 
of the soul, lording it over the understanding, the will and the better 
instincts of nature. Pride, sloth, temper, sensuality may develop 
from small beginnings into terrible forces of destruction, if they 
are not curbed at an early age and continuously kept under the 
lash. A passion that has been permitted to wax strong will be 
an unrelenting taskmaster. In later life our passions that seemed 
in youth as delightful as garlands of roses, are felt to be chains 
that weigh us down and hinder our progress in every way. Parents 
that let a display of ugly temper pass unnoticed; that smile at the 
manifestations of pride and vanity ; that excuse an outbreak of sen- 
suality, such parents fasten chains on their children and leave them 
handicapped for life. Not seldom passions lead to actual crimes ; in 
fact no one can foretell into what extremes of wickedness and 
misery his passions will plunge him. What then shall we say of 
parents that take no pains to subdue these fatal tendencies before 
they have gathered strength, but foster them by foolish indulgence! 
Are they not allies of the greatest and deadliest foes of their chil- 
dren? Are they not accomplices in all the evil deeds that spring 
from the baleful root which they have not extirpated, when it was 
their duty to do so? How fearful are the odds against which a 
man must battle, if his passions have spread in his heart, as rank 
weeds in a neglected garden. Insensible folly, that fashions such a 
galling yoke for the ones you profess to love. We may explain 
the growth of passion by a homely, but very appropriate, compari- 
son, which we borrow from the pages of a book, little known, but 
abounding in striking thoughts and felicitous expressions. “A 
house-kitten and a tiger are both cats, and a baby’s pout and a 
murderer’s rage are both anger. The kitten will not become a 
tiger, but the baby’s rage can readily become the murderer’s rage. 
Then God asks the parents: Why did you permit this?” (Austin 
O’Malley). 

My friends, a grand and glorious mission is that which God has 
given to parents. Their power is such as to make men tremble, 
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and hesitate to assume the responsibilities which its exercise im- 
poses. They can build or destroy, edify or corrupt, make saints 
or criminals. But if the responsibilities of parenthood are grave, 
the graces that go with it are abundant and efficacious. The train- 
ing of children is not such an arduous task, if a Christian spirit 
pervades the home atmosphere; where parents are frankly religious 
and loyal to their duties the children will rarely disappoint them. 
Above all, let them realize that the salvation of the soul is the 
supreme end and law of a good education. No nobler pattern for 
emulation can they propose themselves than Queen Blanche, the 
mother of St. Louis of France. On one solemn occasion she 
took her royal son to a crucifix, suspended in her apartments, and 
impressively said to him: “I love you dearly, but sooner would I 
see you a corpse at my feet than that you should stain your soul 
by a foul sin.” If such magnificent sentiments animated all Cath- 
olic parents, our Catholic youth would be the glory of the land and 
the boast of the Church. Nor would our holy Mother Church, 
less fortunate than the widow of Naim, have to lament the loss of 
many daughters and sons. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


HUMILITY 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 


“He that exalteth himself shall be humbled.”— 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction. a, Unpalatable truths and unfashionable virtues 
apt to be ignored. 
b. Humility one of these. Yet, root and base of all virtues. 
c. Admired by worldlings themselves, under name of modesty. 
d. Grounded on motives furnished by faith, it becomes the Christian 
virtue of humility, our theme to-day. 
Let us briefly reflect on 
1. What it is to be humble. 
2. Why we should be humble. 
3. How we are to be humble, in practise. 
I. a. Humility is a true estimate of self, in regard to God and our 
neighbor. 
b. To be humble is to know oneself in the light of God, and thus refer 
all we are, have, and do, to their true source in Him, 
c. Compatible with an upright and manly attitude throughout. 
II. Why be humble? 
a. Mainly because we are creatures, and as such, dependent on God 
and others. 
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b. Why, rather, should we not be humble? No reason against, every 
reason for being so. 

c. Hence, the angels, our lady, the incarnate God Himself, humble. 

d. This seen in reflecting on what we are, whence we came, and what 
we can do. 

e. Because sin, the only thing, we can call our own. 

III —How show we are humble? 

1. In relation to God, by referring all to Him, and ever seeking His 
glory, not our own. 

a. By submission of mind to His word, made known through reason 
and faith. 

b. By bending our neck to the yoke of His law. 

2. In relation to our neighbor. 

a. By realizing in conduct that we are all brothers in God. 

b. By remembering that no real or supposed superiority justifies proud 
or supercilious bearing to others. 

Conclusion. Exhort to stand fast to humility, only safe spiritual plat- 
form, in life. 


In these pushful and pleasure-loving times, unpalatable truths, and 
old-fashioned virtues, “all the hard sayings of the Gospel,” in 
fact, are apt to get rudely pushed aside, if not ignored or forgotten. 
Of such is the virtue of humility, a byword of contempt to most 
people outside the Church, and to many, alas, inside, as well. And 
yet, humility is the violet of the virtues, the sweetest flower that 
grows in the garden of God. Its importance and necessity are em- 
phasized by our Lord in the Gospel of the day. 


I own, indeed, that, like its symbol the violet, it grows to per- 
fection only in shady nooks and quiet corners of religious life; 
still, as all holy lives are, in a manner, hidden, its growth and 
culture are not confined to the cloister. Indeed, as we shall see, 
it is in some degree an essential element in all spiritual lives, being 
the very bedrock of all Christian virtue. The holy faith we profess 
and live by, both in its doctrinal and ethical aspect, is the very anti- 
thesis of pride, the vice opposed to humility. 


We profess belief in a God, “Who emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant,” and are followers of Him who told us to learn 
of Him, “to be meek and humble of heart.” Surely, then, humility 
ought to be the badge of a true Christian. 


Though despised by the world, yet, under the name of modesty, 
its beauty and reasonableness are admired by worldlings them- 
selves. For, strange to say, the proud loathe pride in others, and 
thus pay a tribute to the humility they lack. Now, modesty, raised 
to a supernatural level and inspired by motives furnished through 
faith, becomes the great virtue of humility, our theme to-day. 
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Let us ponder briefly: 

1. What it is to be humble. 

2. Why we should be humble. 

3. How show that we are humble. 

I. Humility may be briefly outlined as a true estimate of self in 
relation to God and our fellow-creatures. To be humble, there- 
fore, is to know, and what is better, show, in conduct, that we are 
creatures, who owe all we are, have, and can do, to Almighty God. 
When God became man, the Scripture says, “He emptied Himself,” 
so with us, when we turn true men, we empty our souls of self, to 
which we merely owe sin and nothingness, in order to fill them 
with true reality in God, to Whom we owe all. To be humble, 
therefore, is to find our proper level, to have a true, as opposed to 
a false, estimate of our powers, what we are, and what we are 
really worth. It is an error, therefore, to confound humility with 
weakness of character, and a readiness unduly to depreciate self 
and extol others. Humility is not so much thinking and speaking 
disparagingly of self, but, rather, justly and truly. For we are 
what we are in the sight of God, nothing more and nothing less. 
Consequently, humility is quite compatible with great force of 
character, great self-respect, and the utmost manliness. Indeed, 
the truly humble are ever to the front in standing up for truth and 
righteousness. Grasping the fact of their creaturehood, and con- 
sequent utter dependence on God, from Whom “all strength comes” 
and to whom they refer all, the humble are never unduly elated 
in prosperity nor cast down in adversity. Hence, to be humble is 
to be wise, for self-knowledge, in which true humility consists, is 
the highest form of wisdom. In addition, to be humble, as the word 
implies, is to walk on low and safe ground, and thus avoid, on the 
way of life, dangerous heights and dizzy precipices. 

II. We have next to inquire why we should be humble. Re- 
member, it is not the denial of one’s gifts and graces, but the refusal 
to own to their source, that constitutes the sin of pride. Hence, 
as already observed, the main reason why we should be humble is 
because we are creatures. If “God made us, and not we, ourselves,” 
then why should we not be humble? There is every reason for, 
and none against, our being so. No creature, and least of all man, 
should fail in humility. Were the creature a burning Seraph or 
flaming Cherub, one destined to be the mother of God Himself, aye, 
even the child of that mother, God Incarnate, yet should humility 
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be their crowning feature. And such we find to have been the 
case. “Quis sicut Deus,” “Who is like unto God,” was the battle- 
cry of the leader of the heavenly host, warring against the rebel 
spirits, that had refused to refer all to God. “He Who is mighty, 
hath done great things to me,” is a frank recognition of her own 
grandeur, on the part of the mother of God, and an acknowledg- 
ment of its source and origin in him. The loftier her rank and call, 
the deeper should be her humility. “For the Lord hath regarded 
the humility of his handmaid.” Why the attitude of God’s most 
favored creatures should be one of the lowliest is summed up by 
St. James, in the words, “every best gift and every perfect gift is 
from above.” “What is man that thou shouldst be mindful of 
him?” A breath made him, a breath may unmake and destroy him. 
Before Almighty God we are said to be “as clay in the hands of the 
potter”; in reality, we are less. The radiant statue and glittering 
vase, born of it, proceed from something, we, from nothing. 

But, it may be said, we are God’s special favorites and, under 
Him, achieve many great things. True, man may rightfully say, 
“He is Lord of the world.” Uncontrolled, He seems to rule over 
nature and her powers, and exercises dominion over all creatures ; 
often, too, over his fellowmen. To enforce and enhance this 
dominion of ours, we are variously endowed with mind, will and 
affection, that, in range and capacity, make us a little less than the 
angels. Many of us, too, have special gifts and aptitudes, raising 
us far above our neighbors, in other respects our equals. But, do 
we not see that all this, so far from justifying pride, should rather 
have the effect of deepening and strengthening humility. To whom 
do we owe all this superiority, and on whom do we depend for its 
exercise? To God and, in a certain sense, on our less favored 
fellow-creatures. Knowing and owning to all this, why talk, act, 
and boast “as if we had not received.” 

Great rights, wealth and privileges may be ours, but attached 
thereto are great duties and responsibilities, the thought of which 
should make us humble. To keep us in this lowly frame of mind, 
God makes us dependent for his gifts on his lowest creatures. 
Gold and silver, pearls and diamonds come to us from the bowels 
of the earth, and the depths of the sea. Birds and insects, nay, the 
very grasses of the field, woven and put together by our poorer 
brethren, furnish the apparel that often makes us swell with pride 
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and vanity, rather than humbly thank a bountiful Providence for 
His many gifts and favors. 

_ To hear the world talk, in press and on platform, one might think 
that God had no share in the works of man at all. Men boast of 
their mighty ships that plough the deep, and of their tiny craft in 
which they face the perils of the air, of their fair cities and fruitful 
fields, that now replace the desert and the marsh, of their har- 
nessing wind and lightning to do their bidding. All this we hear, 
but seldom a word as to whence proceed nature’s gifts, and man’s 
powers and energies, to use them. Pride is blind; it is only the 
humble that refer all things to their source in God and recognize 
that if God were to stay his assisting and sustaining arm for a 
single instant, “man and his marvels” would pass away as a dream 
of the night. 

The same holds true in what men almost exclusively call their 
own, the realm of thought and virtue. Saints and scholars there 
are, and, thank God, ever have been, whose lives and deeds are the 
glory of the race, but they are not of their own fashioning. They 
are the gifts of God’s light and grace, “without Whom men can 
not think a good thought or elicit a good act of the will.” ‘“With- 
out me you can do nothing,” says the Lord. But stay, there is one 
thing we can do without, nay, against God, nothing certainly to 
be proud of, and that is sin. It is the only achievement man can 
call his own, in the strict sense of the word. The virtue we claim 
as ours is the fruit of God’s grace, our sins only are our own. 
Surely, this thought alone ought to make us humble, that all we 
can do without the help of God and our neighbor is to “choose to 
do evil and cease to do good.” Even herein we can only claim the 
defect, the vicious motive, the sinful element of our acts. The 
physical act, the exercise of the powers of soul or body, is God’s 
work, the wrong purpose, the sinful use of God-given powers, is 
man’s. Hence, Almighty God says in Scripture, “You have made 
us serve in your sins.” Thus, the thief cannot raise his hand to 
steal, the assassin his arm to kill, without the cooperation of his 
Creator. For, it is the perverse will, not the material act, that 
makes the sin. This is all the more humiliating when we reflect 
that the good will, on the other hand, which determines the value 
of our merits, virtues and good works is due, as was said, to the 
grace of God. 

From every point of view, then, it is surely folly to glory in 
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what belongs to another. It is common justice, to give every one 
his due. Humility and justice alike, require that we should refer 
all the good we have, and do, to Almighty God, and never adopt 
an attitude of pride or contempt towards those we deem less 
favored than ourselves. The more we look into things, the better 
shall we realize that pride is shallowness, humility, depth. 

III. It now remains for us to consider how we are to be humble, 
how put the principles underlying the virtue of humility into prac- 
tice. Now, humility in action should affect our bearing towards 
God and our neighbor. Our prevailing sentiment, in regard to 
God, should be that of his supreme majesty and our own utter 
lowliness. “To him alone be honor, praise, and glory,” must be a 
motto and a prayer never off our lips. The morning offering of 
ourselves, with all we think, say and do during the day, when de- 
voutly made, is a solemn act of humility to God, and tends, besides, 
to keep us in a due state of dependence on Him. In view of God’s 
favors, our attitude must be that of the humble publican, not that 
of the proud Pharisee. Whoever fails herein, like Satan, the first 
proud sinner, falls into the pit. There must be no impious boasting 
and presumption, as towards God. If tempted to fail in this 
respect, let us say with St. Paul, “Though I have a mind to glory, 
I shall not be foolish, for I will say the truth.” Thus, humility is 
truth and wisdom, pride, falsehood and folly. 

Hence, we must never close our eyes to God’s light, whether it 
comes to us through reason or through faith. “The service of God 
is a reasonable one.” Reason in its own sphere, and acting on 
nature, and in the natural order is a sort of Divine searchlight. It 
is God’s Fa, embodying His will, His ways, and His law. Reason 
and r ure wire God’s message and “show forth His ways.” 

‘again, when God speaks to us in faith, and casts on our souls 

‘Y higher light than that of reason, it is our duty to submit humbly 

to the truth of His word. To refuse is to revolt, and incur the sin 
of intellectual pride. To guard us from error, He has dowered 
our Divine teacher, the Church, with the gift of infallibility, as 
guardian and expounder of this faith, “to show us the way of God 
in truth.” Pride repels this guidance, and in consequence, gets 
blinded and perplexed by the very light that leads the humble to 
the shores of eternity. 

Furthermore, humility towards God is shown not only by sub- 
mission of the mind to His light, but also by bending our necks to 
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the yoke of His law. We mould humbly our beliefs by His illumin- 
ating word, so should we mould our conduct by obedience to His 
precepts. Our attitude, in short, if truly humble, must be that of 
children to a kind, loving and truthful father, i. e., one of unbound- 
ed confidence in His word, and of submission to His command- 
ments. Furthermore, our humility, if sincere, will be reflected in 
our intercourse and dealings with our neighbor, whether superior, 
equal or inferior to us in rank, wealth or talent. 

In spite of these distinctions, all serving a good high and holy 
purpose, we are all brothers, all children of God, our common 
Father. In His sight, what are called superior claims are no 
justification, on the contrary are rather an aggravation of the in- 
justice and wickedness of proud and supercilious conduct to those 
deemed inferior to ourselves. 

Be assured that the only “superior people” before God, sole 
judge of true worth, are they who best live up to their lights and 
calling. The very lepers and the outcasts may yet be “first in 
the kingdom of God.” 

Let this thought and the others you have heard to-day color your 
intercourse with your neighbor in daily life, and you will find the 
secret and the charm of holy humility. “The greater thou art, 
humble thyself the more in all things, and thou shalt find grace 
before God, for great is the power of God and he is honored by 
the humble” (Ecclus. iii, 20-21). 




















OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


PROFESSION AND RECEPTION OF SISTERS OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT, CORNWELLS 
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SERMON BY THE REV. LAWRENCE A. DEERING, OF ST. PATRICK’S, 
PHILADELPHIA 


To possess eternal life we must love God. That is written in the 
law. Such love is the source of spirituality. Without this charity, 
no matter what we may say, no matter how much we may do, we 
are “as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal.” Lacking love, even 
mighty deeds of heroism shrink into insignificance, vanish into thin 
air, like the ghosts of a dream, count for nought in eternity. While 
sanctification takes a beginning in the love of the Creator, the 
unchangeable law demands that real sanctity find an expression in 
the love of the creature. Love looks first towards Heaven for its 
inspiration, and thus enlightened and strengthened, lavishes a gen- 
erous affection on this workaday world. This doctrine is not new. 
We read it in the preface of the parable. We find the same truth 
on many pages of the New Testament. “Religion clean and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this,” writes St. James, “to visit 
the fatherless and the widows in their tribulation and to keep 
oneself unspotted from this world.” With this thought in mind, St. 
John makes a statement and then asks a pointed question. “He 
that hath the substance of this world and shall see his brother in need 
and shall shut up his bowels from him,” he says, “how doth the 
charity of God abide in him?” In the face of this hardheartedness 
towards man the Evangelist cannot conceive as possible that the 
love of God dwells in such a cruel breast. In the fourth chapter of 
the same Epistle he expresses himself in strong terms about the 
same matter. He tells us plainly there “if any man say I love God 
and hateth his brother, he is a liar. For he that loveth not his 
brother whom he seeth, how can he love God, whom he seeth not? 
. And this commandment we have from God, that he who loveth 
God, love also his brother.” The love of God and the love of man 
are indeed divinely wedded together. They are two in one flesh. 
Not merely the love of this or that particular person, not simply 
the love of this or that particular class, not only the love of this or 
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that particular race, but the love of mankind in general is joined so 
intimately to the love of God that, as far as salvation is concerned, 
no power on earth, no power in Heaven can put those loves asunder. — 
Where one is the other must be in time and in eternity. The weaker 
dies without the stronger. The stronger cannot live without the 
weaker. Each is absolutely necessary to the other. Hand in hand 
they are destined to go down the highway of life, serving the 
Almighty by their undivided strength, rejoicing the angels by their 
union, their charity ministering to many in passing, consoling the 
sorrowful, raising the fallen, binding up the wounds of the brethren, 
sharing their gifts with the weary traveler. 

Eaten up with such zeal, an unspeakable love for his Eternal 
Father and an intense love for us, God’s children, the only begotten 
Son, true God Himself, left the city of glory and journeyed down 
our way. The Word made flesh dwelt amongst us. The Incarnate 
One walked the earth a man among men. During His stay here 
He saw humanity lying by the roadside. Sin had robbed us of our 
all, had stripped us of original innocence. Having wounded us 
sorely in understanding and in will, sin left us in a most wretched 
condition. Others had passed by with scarcely a word of sympathy, 
with little if any help. Not so the Christ. His mission was not to 
break the bruised reed, not to quench the smoking flax, but to bring 
forth judgment unto truth, to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal 
the upright of heart, to redeem man. The Messiah came into the 
world that we, “the half dead,” might have life and might have it 
more abundantly. Seeing human nature in such a pitiable state, 
Jesus, the very God, remained with us thirty-three years. He came 
close to us. He whispered words of hope to the despairing. He 
poured into the soul the oil of a saving truth. He gave us to drink 
that choice wine of the elect, His own most precious Blood. He 
pressed us near His Sacred Heart. He carried the wounded on His 
shoulders to the Church. He bade her to take care of the pilgrim, 
assuring her that she need have no fear of the labor involved, that 
He would supply the necessary means, that He indeed would be 
with her “all days even to the consummation of the world.” 

Centuries have passed since the Divine Samaritan first confided 
humanity to the tender mercy of His spouse, but never has she 
failed in this sublime trust. During all those years she has cared 
for us as for her very own.- During all those years she has aided 
the souls of men. She has preached constantly Christ’s Gospel in 
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all parts of the globe. Thus has she done her best to enlighten our 
darkened understanding. By her Sacraments she has strengthened 
the weakened will of man. She has kept us close to Jesus by her 
pious practices, by her touching devotions. While looking first and 
foremost to the nobler part of man, she has by no means neglected 
his body. Her guardianship of those Christian treasures, the poor, 
her right of sanctuary in favor of the persecuted, her orphan asy- 
lums, her hospitals, her schools, her universities—all these monu- 
ments are eloquent in praise of her mercy, of her practical love for 
God and her Christlike love for the neighbor. 

After ages of such love for humanity, in spite of bitter disap- 
pointments, in spite of the fact that some have sought to poison 
the very veins and heart of the Church, the patience of Christ’s 
Spouse is not exhausted. Her solicitude for all men, whether 
Jew or Greek, barbarian or Scythian, bond or free, male or female, 
is still watchful, is still maternal. Time has not lessened her affec- 
tion for us. She has even now for us the love with which a 
mother bends o’er her first born. She labors and prays while others 
sleep. She is tireless in her efforts for the welfare of the world. 
Like her Divine Master in the past, she goeth about in these latter 
times, everywhere doing good. Here in this very country, in the 
living present, in a tangible form, her mercy comes before us. 
Going down one day “the highway of blood,” the Church saw a 
race of people literally expiring on the roadside. These human 
beings had been robbed of their possessions by the dishonest. They 
had been stripped of their dignity by the mighty. They were 
wounded in body and in soul not only by the crime of Adam, 
but by countless misdeeds, committed against them in the “centuries 
of dishonor.” Paganism had passed them by without rendering 
them any lasting assistance. With mistaken kindness heresy had 
only aggravated those woes. There was no healing power in her 
remedies. Then it was that the Church came their way. Long 
before, by individual endeavor, she had helped these sufferers, but 
now in a most special manner by concerted action in the form of 
a religious body of women, she determined to aid the lone Indian, 
a stranger afflicted in his own land. Even to the exclusion of 
others, this community would carry that oil of truth and that 
wine of eternal life out to the prairie, out to the wigwam to those 
who were left half dead by their fellows. 

As the Church went southward a sight more heartrending than 
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that of the plains met her gaze. Where the setting sun beheld 
thousands closing their eyes in spiritual death, here millions were 
groaning with that agony of the dying soul. To her ears came 
the feeble cry of the babe starving for lack of baptismal nourish- 
ment. Wistfully the aged looked up into her face, longing for 
some viaticum in preparation for the last great journey, yearning 
for something that was enduring now that the sounds of earth 
were becoming fainter and ever more faint, for a treasure that was 
substantial now, that the greatest worldly gifts became mere shad- 
ows. The earnest appeal of the growing boy and the growing 
girl for some unknown power to restrain the passions, to direct 
the thoughts aright—the mighty call of manhood and of woman- 
hood in that struggle for justice pleading for a strength which they 
were seeking and knew not where to find—such a need was so 
urgent that the Samaritan, wrapped in the white cloak of the 
Blessed Sacrament Sister, stopped on the way and looked at the 
victim and, moved with compassion, lifted up the bruised and 
bleeding form of the Negro and bore that burden to the home of 
Christ. 

What has been accomplished so far by the community for these 
poor people, the red and the black, we will not rehearse now. 
This is not the time; this is not the place for the proper reckoning. 
God knows the loving care given to these His least brethren. That 
is enough. Jesus will return. The Good Samaritan Himself will 
pass this way again. Then will He repay a hundredfold those who 
have continued His labor. 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties of this mission, notwithstand- 
ing all the failures from a material point of view, notwithstanding 
the natural repugnance to the work, notwithstanding the few 
human consolations along the way, notwithstanding the allure- 
ments round about us, the bypaths leading off to pleasant roads, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the good, notwithstanding the 
passing by of others, the decades instead of weakness have brought 
strength to the community. Each year has seen many pause on 
their journey to help the afflicted, aye, to make this mercy of the 
Samaritan the sole purpose of their existence. This very morning 
we witness more coming forward and willingly sacrificing them- 
selves for the neighbor. Such a scene as this is not one for idle 
tears, but rather one calling forth a heartfelt joy and deepest grat- 
itude to God that this spirit of the Good Samaritan still lives in 
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the land, that there are those amongst us who will give humanity 
not merely the barren words of rhetoric, not only a mere pittance 
of money, but also their time and their talents and their life—their 
all—who vow before the altar that they themselves will go aside 
from the crowd, that they themselves will kneel down in the dust 
and the mire, that they themselves with their own hands will bring 
relief to the suffering. Oh, the grandeur of the ceremony, “a 
spectacle to the world, and to angels and to men!” Oh, the priv- 
ilege of sharing in the most divine of all divine works, the salvation 
of abandoned souls! Oh, the peace that will penetrate the inmost 
being of such a Samaritan, even though trials and troubles lurk 
behind the hedges! Oh, the rest at the evening of life when the 
journey is done, when the sick and the dying have been brought 
from the highway of sin and of sorrow, and repose at length on 
the bosom of Mother Church! The sun of such a day will set in 
glory. The prairie and the savanna will be suffused with a celes- 
tial light. All “the cloddy earth” will be turned “to glittering 
gold”; will be flooded with a divine effulgence. The stars will 
come out one by one—symbolical of the way in which “they that 
instruct many to justice” shall shine “for all eternity.” The moon 
will rise and soothe the world, with her chastened splendor, typify- 
ing the graces and the blessings brought to earth by each good 
Samaritan. 





DEDICATION OF MEDFORD CHURCH 
SERMON BY THE REV. F. J. HALLORAN, OF WEST LYNN, MASS. 


“And Jesus coming, spoke to them saying: All power is given to Me in 
heaven and in earth. Going therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold, 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.”—Matt. 
XXvili, 18, 19, 20. 


Your Eminence, Rev. Fathers and dear Brethren: 

The history of Catholic Medford finds its culminating point 
to-day. The sighs and the tears of the famine-driven pioneers, 
the hardships and the sacrifices of their immediate successors, the 
generosity and loyalty of a later generation—all have borne their 
rich fruitage, and to-day we witness the solemn dedication to God 
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of a temple that rises out of the prayers and labors of nigh 
seventy years. 


Many priests have given their measure of devotion to the build- 
ing up of this parish. To bring the preparatory labors of all to 
a happy completion has been the work of your pastor, whose 
ability and solid priestly virtues are not the less valued because he 
would hide them under an unaffected modesty. The fine rectory 
and this beautiful, completed church are a monument alike to his 
unflagging zeal and to your unfailing cooperation. 


Pastor and flock may well rejoice to-day, as they come to the 
Lord God of Hosts with this royal gift of a House, as worthy of 
His adorable presence as their generous love can make it. 


It adds to your joy that this splendid fruit of your years of labor 
and sacrifice should be accepted in God’s name, and should be 
blessed and dedicated forever to His service by Him who here in 
Medford began his work as a priest, and who after a quarier of a 
century returns to you, who have followed his extraordinary career 
‘with a personal interest and pride, not only your archbishop, but 
a Prince of the Church, New England’s first Cardinal. 


Under his leave and with the words of to-day’s gospel in our 
minds, I ask you briefly to consider the Church in her primary 
and fundamental office, as the divinely-commissioned teacher of 
mankind. I say primary office,—because the Church must rectify 
and sanctify the intellect of man, before she can influence his will. 
There can be no act of the will which has not first passed through 
the intellect. The intellect gives light and shows the road to the 
will. There is a most intimate connection between a rightly in- 
formed intellect and an upright will—between a perverted intellect 
and a perverted will. It is the purpose of the Church to unite 
man with God by bringing his will into perfect subjection to God’s 
will; but before this end can be effected, man’s mind must be freed 
from false principles and must be enlightened and ennobled by the 
rich fulness of Christian truth. 


The world in every age needs a divinely appointed teacher. The 
reason of man, when unaided by the light of God’s revelation, 
has never been able to formulate for itself a satisfactory philosophy 
of life; and when it approaches the mysteries of the supernatural 
world, it meets a veil through which it cannot penetrate. Even 
with regard to important truths of the natural moral order, the 
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history of human thought shows again and again that the keenest 
intellects have fallen into disastrous error. 

The intellectual self-sufficiency of the day resents the assertion 
that this age of enlightenment needs a teacher speaking by com- 
mission from on high; and yet it is precisely the ages of great 
and general intellectual activity that most need the guidance of 
such a teacher. When intellectual curiosity and unrest seize upon 
men, when they seek to analyze everything that comes under their 
ken, when they would apply to the world of spirit the tests of the 
chemical laboratory and make their own limited, fallible intelli- 
gence the measure of all truth,—then together with the facts and 
the laws they may discover in the world of sense and which may 
be of rea! benefit to the race, there comes also a rank crop of per- 
nicious errors, not only in relation to the supernatural order, but 
to the truths of the natural moral order as well. 

Look at the world outside of the Catholic Church to-day. In 
the field of religious thought, has there been any period since the 
dawn of Christianity marked by greater confusion? Has there 
been any period that begins to approach it in the uncertainty, the 
vagueness, the haziness of the religious views of men who call 
themselves Christians? The large measure of truth which 
Protestantism carried out with it from the storehouse of the 
Catholic Church has gradually been dissipated; it has been dis- 
solved under the influence of rationalistic criticism, until so little 
of it is left that it may be said that Protestantism, as it was known 
to the Fathers of this country, is dead and without hope of resur- 
rection. 

Protestantism has shed its dogmas, one by one, and in aban- 
doning its dogma. Protestantism confesses itself defeated,—for, 
let the world rave as it will about the tyranny of dogma, the fact 
remains that no great movement has ever impressed itself on men 
or has continued to impress them, that was not dogmatic. Doubt, 
hesitation, uncertainty, negation, whether in an individual or in an 
organized body, are fatal to large success. 

The dogmatism which Protestantism in its uncertainty has 
dropped, has been taken up by two movements widely different in 
method and in the class of men to whom they appeal, but springing 
from kindred principles and alike opposed to Christian thinking 
and Christian living. These two movements, which have taken 
shape and gathered momentum under our own eyes, are Socialism 
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and the propaganda of anti-Christian philosophy. The one appeals 
principally to the multitudinous working class, the other to those 
who naturally should be the leaders of the world’s thought and 
action. 

The one is a definitely organized movement, strongly conscious 
of its purpose, with a body of doctrine to which it holds with 
unyielding conviction, relentlessly opposed to every institution that 
stands in its path, with a fanatical zeal for making converts, and a 
contemptuous disregard of every opinion at variance with its own. 
It is opposed to Christianity at almost every point of contact. It 
rejects every distinctively Christian Doctrine. Its aim and pur- 
pose is to destroy the civilization built upon the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and to erect upon its ruins a society which shall embody 
the materialistic principles of Karl Marx. Springing from a con- 
ception of the universe which in one breath denies all spiritual and 
supernatural principles, its triple point of attack is private prop- 
erty, the Christian constitution of the family and organic Chris- 
tianity—the Catholic Church, which with sure instinct it recognizes 
as its undeceived and uncompromising foe. 

The second movement away from Christian thought and con- 
duct is unorganized and less obvious, but none the less it does its 
deadly work. Under the guise of learning, of scientific thought, of 
philosophic abstraction, it generates in the minds of ingenuous 
youth subjected to its influence, suspicion, doubt, open rejection of 
Christian doctrine and of the fundamental principles underlying 
Christian morality. Its promoters are novelists, writers on religio- 
scientific subjects and especially professors in secular universities 
and colleges, who have been formed in the pantheistic school of 
modern German philosophy, or in the agnostic school of Herbert 
Spencer, or in the Positivist school of French infidelistic thoughts. 
Regarding Christianity as an outworn creed and Christian philos- 
ophy as medieval foolishness, they have come to throw overboard 
even those principles which flow from the natural moral law, and 
which for two thousand years have been regarded as the very 
foundation-wall of society. 

They teach that good and evil are only relative, that there is 
no absolute good; that there is no absolute standard of right and 
wrong; that there is no God-given code of morals; that it is the 
opinion of society which makes a thing right; that ethics grow out 
of customs and are not antecedent to them; that consequently what 
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is wrong to-day may be right in the next generation, and that he 
who breaks the present moral law does not offend God but only 
incurs the venom of the majority. 

This is the last word of the philosophic teachers in the secular 
universities of the world,—and thousands of young men and 
women are every year absorbing these teachings. 

What of the future? With Socialism instilling hatred of exist- 
ing institutions in the minds of the working class, with anti- 
Christian philosophy taking Christian principles out of the minds 
of the cultivated classes, in a state of society where divorce is 
sapping the family life of nations, where greed is blinding men 
to the duty of honesty and fair dealing, and where religious indif- 
ference is depriving multitudes of the sustaining force of Christian 
thought and practice, the observant and unprejudiced lover of his 
kind must cry out: “Thank God for the Catholic Church!” 

Here she is, calm and immovable, where all things else are in 
turmoil and unrest. Out of the babel of intellectual, moral, and 
religious error and confusion, her voice alone rises clear and un- 
faltering. She is the great school of mankind, the university of 
the human race, and she holds her charter not from any ruler or 
state, but from Him who is the Life and the Light, the Redeemer 
of men, the King of Heaven and earth. 

She has the answer to the problems of this age, as she has 
given the answer to the problems of twenty centuries. And that 
answer is nothing less than the pure, unabridged, unmutilated 
gospel of Jesus Christ. “Going, therefore, teach all nations what- 
soever I have commanded you.” There is the Church’s commis- 
sion to teach, and there is her divinely appointed course of in- 
struction—all that Christ has taught, all that He has commanded. 
The doctrines that converted the world from paganism are the 
doctrines that are needed now to keep the world from falling back 
into paganism. 

In loving accents and not in anger, like an anxious mother who 
pleads with wayward children, the venerable Church of the ages 
opens her arms to the present generation of men, and bids them 
listen to the story which has conquered the passions, softened the 
pride and tamed the fierce self-will of men, and that in every 
generation and in every class of society has made saints and 
heroes. 

She will tell it to them in the solemn decrees of her councils, in 
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the definitions of her Pontiffs, in the teaching of her Fathers and 
Doctors, in the writings of her theologians, in the pastoral letters 
of her bishops, in the familiar instructions and the sermons of 
her clergy, in her ritual and Sacraments, in the adorable sacrifice 
of her altars, in the art and architecture of her churches. And 
always it will be the same story,—always the same -doctrine,— 
always the same commandments. For Truth changes not, even as 
God, who is Truth, does not change. 

It is the history of an infinite love,—of a love so great that it 
brought the Son of God to dwell with men, to die for men, to 
give Himself personally to men in the Sacrament of love; a love 
so true that it will not hide from men any essential fact or any 
law, however rugged and hard for this soft, ease-loving human 
nature of ours. That love does not conceal the fact that there is 
an Eternal Law proceeding from an eternal Law-giver, and that 
the sanction of that law, which safeguards its observance, is an 
unending penalty for deliberate, persistently rebellious offenders, 
just as the reward for the faithful observance of that law is the 
unending possession of God Himself. It is the holy will of God, 
and not any concensus of human opinion, that is the standard 
of right and wrong; and that Divine Will not only spoke its com- 
mands from Sinai, but speaks now in the conscience of the in- 
dividual and by the voice of the Church. 

The voice of the Church, echoing God’s commands to all, speaks 
without fear to every class, to every race, to every age, for she 
alone has been commissioned by God to speak for Him. She 
speaks to the capitalist with the same liberty with which she re- 
buked emperors and kings who trampled on the rights of their 
subjects; she will speak to the laboring classes with equal freedom, 
for she has a right to address them, not only by virtue of her com- 
mission to teach all men, but also because she has been the steady 
and consistent friend of the poor in every age,—liberating the 
slave, abolishing serfdom, throwing her protecting mantle about 
the weak and the defenceless, encouraging trade-guilds and asso- 
ciations, and in this latest age, giving to the toilers of all time, 
through the great encyclical of the immortal Leo, the charter of 
their rights. 

She will speak to all, old and young, rich and poor, powerful 
and lowly, and to all there will be the same message, for all the 
same doctrines and commandments, for all the same spiritual 
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heights to be attained. “Be ye perfect as your heavenly Father 
is perfect.” The Christian virtues which have sanctified the world 
and which mark the difference between Christian and pagan civil- 
ization have sprung out of her teaching. Fulfilling her Divine 
commission, she has taught all nations, she has formed the mind of 
Christendom and, no matter what the clamor of her enemies may 
be, she will not abandon a single position which she has once def- 
initely taken as the teacher of mankind. 

With perfect serenity and with undisturbed confidence, she will 
continue to announce the truths she was commissioned to teach; 
for she knows she has the promise of victory from Him who 
stilled the storm from Peter’s boat, and who said to his timorous 
Apostles: “Have confidence. I have overcome the world.” She 
looks back through the centuries and she sees that every heretical 
body which ever went out from her has either perished or is in 
process of dissolution. She alone has unfailing life, because she 
alone has with her Him who cannot die. 

This beautiful temple which you, my brethren, have erected out 
of your faith and love is a new and substantial proof of the truth 
of Christ’s promise to His spouse: “Behold! I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world.” It is another centre 
from which will go out the light of Christ’s doctrine and the grace 


of His Sacraments. And as the gospel which you have heard: 


to-day was read to the Christians worshipping in the Catacombs, 
as the doctrines which gave them courage to face the cruel martyr- 
dom of the arena are the doctrines preached to you to sustain you 
through all the trials of life, so shall your children’s children and 
their descendants to remote generations listen in this church of 
their fathers to the age-old, yet ever-new gospel which shall aug- 
ment in them faith and hope and love and all the moral virtues, 
because it is the living Word of Him who is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. 

So through the centuries to come, the Church of God shall go 
on with her work of teaching the world, of saving souls, of up- 
holding society, of preaching the gospel to every creature, and 
when, at last, the angel’s trumpet shall sound the final dissolution 
of the universe, the militant Church, which has steadfastly preached 
Christ and Him crucified through every age to every race, will be 


merged in the Church triumphant in a victory as unending as God 
Himself. 
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CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
X. THE SpirRIT OF OBEDIENCE 


My dear Children of Mary: In these days, as probably never 
before, the world strives after independence from all laws, human 
and Divine. Every restraint is considered a burden and imposi- 
tion. The world does not like even to hear the word “authority,” 
and the passing whim craving a pleasure here and a gain there 
becomes for the worldly the only rule of action. Ever since the 
fall of the angels there have in various ages been rebellious times, 
but at no time was there so much cunning and strategy employed 
to make the revolt against all authority seem so plausible and law- 
ful. This contest will continue till the end of time when, at last, 
the final judgment will forever decide the victory of God over 
Satan. Fortunately, this revolt against all laws of God and man 
is not universal. While many join the revolt against God and 
authority, there are, thank God, many others who, like St. Michael, 
proclaim, “Who is like God?” Obedience is for them not one of 
the lost arts. Their most admirable example of obedience is the 
ever Blessed Virgin Mary. 

In this conference we will consider the virtue of obedience as 
practised by our Heavenly Mother, the better to understand this 
virtue and the better to follow it. When the ever Blessed Virgin 
was a girl of your age she was most sublime in her childlike obe- 
dience. Her obedience had attained remarkable perfection because 
with it she combined profound humility. Humility reveals to us 
our true position towards God, a position of utter dependence 
upon Him. And this conviction brings out the true relationship 
between God and ourselves, and, love entering our hearts, we are 
moved to say, “Abba, Father.” 

In our helplessness we cling to God and call Him Father. And 
He in turn, beholding His own image and likeness in us in spite of 
our imperfection, loves us for the very sake of our helplessness, 
and mercifully calls us His children. Parents who have a number 
of children love all of them. But if one among these children 
happens to be crippled or sickly, the helplessness of that poor child 
will prompt parents to love that child even more than the rest. 
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They realize that this child will have a harder battle to fight 
than the others, that perhaps it will be knocked around in the 
world by people bereft of feeling, and so the parents have more 
love and compassion for that unfortunate child than for the chil- 
dren who are sound and healthy. That may explain to some ex- 
tent why God calls the more perfect beings, the angels, His serv- 
ants, while He calls us, who are beset with tribulations, His 
children. This relationship existing between God and us shows, 
too, that to obey a God who is kindness itself cannot be an irksome 
duty, but must be a pleasure and a consolation. 

Only the proud of heart consider themselves too great to bow 
to God. They have an altogether wrong idea of their position 
towards God. The truly humble will need no inducement to sub- 
mit to the holy will of God. They are happy if, by submitting to 
God’s holy will, not out of any motive of fear of punishment but 
for very love for Him, they can show how they appreciate His 
unbounded mercy. The humble of heart recognize their position 
towards God too well to need any motive but gratitude and love, 
because He has loved them first. Where love promotes obedience, 
love renders it also a sweet yoke and a light burden. 

The obedience of the ever Blessed Virgin was so profound, her 
feeling of dependence upon God so sincere, that when there was 
offered to her the highest honor that was within the giving of even 
God Himself, she humbly called herself “the handmaid of the 
Lord.” Being called to become the Mother of God and the Queen 
of angels and saints, she considers herself the lowest of all servants 
of God. 

To avoid the pitfalls besetting your lives you must endeavor to 
look at obedience in its true light. 

From earliest childhood on you are bidden to be obedient. If 
obedience ever seemed irksome and unbearable to you it was be- 
cause you failed to understand that obedience seeks in love and 
humility its foundation. Without these two virtues obedience be- 
comes the whip swung over the backs of slaves. 

It may happen occasionally that you will be unable to see the 
reason of a command you are given. It is not necessary that you 
should. All that is necessary is that you obey and that you trust 
your parents because of their experience and knowledge. A gen- 
eral does not tell his soldiers why they must march to this place 
and that. They obey without asking the reason, trusting in the 
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ability of their leader. Even if parents could explain to their 
children the reasons for various commands, the children would not 
always or not fully understand. What you need to understand is 
that you are dependent upon your parents for your life and sup- 
port. That fact should make it clear that it is not your parents’ 
part to be obedient to you, but that you must be obedient to your 
parents. Again, your parents never make you obey for the mere 
fun they might see in commanding or in forbidding. Their only 
motive in asking you to conform to their will is your own welfare. 
If you obey them you benefit yourselves; if you fail to obey 
you harm yourselves. Many times the parents must be stern in 
forbidding some certain action because, loving their child so sin- 
cerely, they cannot bear to see the child harmed if they are able 
to prevent it. Parental authority finds its source and strength in 
love. Therefore, considering the position of yourselves towards 
your parents, obedience to them should never seem irksome to 
you. Considering that the reward of faithful obedience is your 
temporal and spiritual welfare, there can no longer be any doubt 
as to the reasons that should make obedience a duty and pleasure 
for you. As love prompts the parent to command, love should 
prompt the child to obey. 

The obedience we must yield to parental authority is a picture 
of the obedience we owe to almighty God, and there are even 
more reasons why we must obey God. 

We must bear in mind that He is the most loving of Fathers. 
We may study every one of the commandments of God, and no 
matter from what angle we look at them, we find that by keeping 
them we promote our own welfare, both for time and for eternity. 
It is true that the glory of God is one of the reasons underlying 
all the commandments of God. But even the seeking of the glory 
of God abounds to our own glory and reward. God is not a strange 
being or a being who is foreign to us. We are by adoption the 
children of God. Hence the more eager we are to promote the 
glory of God, our Father in Heaven, the more we contribute to 
the glory that is proper to His children. 

Then we have only to think what and who we are. Whatever we 
are, whatever we have, we owe to God. We owe to God every breath 
we take. Had it not been for His holy will we should not even have 
our existence. Whatever good we expect for time and for eternity 
can only come from God. Without His help we cannot move 
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even an eyelash, so utterly are we dependent upon God for all 
we have and are. If, then, we wish to act like reasonable beings, 
what else remains for us to do but to acknowledge this helpless- 
ness on our part, and humbly submit to the holy will of God. 
We must realize that this great and almighty God is our loving 
: Father and that He loves us for the sake of our helplessness. His 
laws and commands are not made to grind us, or hurt us, but 
their aim is that by complying with them we work out our true 
temporal and eternal destiny, the happiness of being with Him for 
all eternity and sharing His glory and His home,—Heaven. 

Whenever, then, you hear others boast about having shaken off 
the dreadful yoke of obedience, about doing as they please and 
how they please, remember that they are not acting in accordance 
with the dictates of common sense, that they have no true concep- 
tion of their position. 

Let us cultivate the virtue of obedience in the spirit of the ever 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The yoke of God is sweet, and His burden 
is light—if we bear in mind who God is and who we are. 








CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXXIV. DISHONESTY 


My dear Boys: A boy or young man starting out in life must 
bear in mind that he owes it to himself and to his family to estab- 
lish a reputation for himself. His honesty or dishonesty will be 
the standard whereby this reputation shall be measured. 

You will easily understand that the boy who is a plain thief 
will not long be found in the ranks of the sodality. His place will 
be found for him in some reformatory. But there are many other 
ways of being dishonest, which, though at the start they may be 
overlooked and pardoned as boyish pranks, are nevertheless fatal 
in their consequences. Apart from the fact that nothing is ever 
gained by dishonesty, owing to the obligation of restoring things 
that were taken unlawfully, and of replacing the equivalent of 
things that were injured or destroyed, there is another disadvan- 
tage in being dishonest. It is the forfeit of the esteem and good 
will of our fellow man. And the loss of reputation or of char- 
acter is a loss that no amount of ill-gotten gain can outweigh. 

A boy who shows a disposition towards dishonesty will reveal 
this pernicious trait without being aware of it. People will not be 
long in guessing about a dishonest boy. Nor will they be slow in 
showing their distrust. 

The dishonest boy usually shows a liking for pranks that do 
harm. He is ready to wantonly injure and destroy the property 
of others. Windows of vacant houses, young trees, fences and 
gates, flowers and shrubs are the special objects of his fancy. 
Never for a moment does he seem to realize that all the damage he 
inflicts will have to be made good. He destroys for the sake of 
destroying. His pranks may be looked upon by some as thought- 
less pranks. The dishonest boy enjoys it if the owner of the 
injured things gets vexed and scolds. 

The dishonest boy is great at finding articles. At least he says 
he is. He finds pocket knives, playthings, small change and other 
things that may look a great deal like the knife or playthings that 
disappeared from your possession. But he will claim that finding 
means keeping. Later on, when he goes to work, the employer or 
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foreman soon notices that things are disappearing. He will not know 
how to explain the loss till he begins to suspect the boy. Whatever 
the boy works at, he at once considers it his right tu take things 
home if it can be done without exposing himself to the risk of 
being caught. The things he will take will be small articles that 
can easily be hidden and the loss of which will not amount to 
much. When he works by the piece, he will find a means of 
charging up more work than he has done. In his opinion that is 
not stealing. That is only a matter of cleverness. It is a calamity 
of the present time that any amount of dishonesty, even plain steal- 
ing, goes under the name of business. Only a small percentage of 
the thieves are put in jail. Many crooks are too clever to fall into 
the clutches of the law. Their ill-gotten means enable them to have 
able lawyers, and justice is often hoodwinked. But God, the Su- 
preme Judge, has said in plain words: “Thou shalt not steal.” There 
are no exceptions to this law. 

Eventually, the dishonest boy will be caught and he loses his 
place. He looks elsewhere for work. In a new place he may suc- 
ceed for a while, but the reputation he made for himself will fol- 
low him. It means looking for another job. He may find work 
in another town, but his evil reputation will be like his shadow. 
It will not leave him. 

A man does not become either saint or criminal in one day. The 
process in either direction takes years. When, therefore, you read 
of a man having been convicted of some great theft, you may be 
sure that he has been a thief for many years before. It is probable 
that he began with stealing pennies and pencils. His vice grew 
with the number of times it was committed. So, too, with a vice 
grows and keeps step the sort of reputation it deserves. Bad repu- 
tation and vice go hand in hand. When you see a tree branching 
out you know that the roots of that tree are spread in proportion 
to the branches and twigs. And the more a vice spreads at the 
root, the more will its bad reputation spread out in all directions. 

For that reason, then, a boy makes a fatal mistake when he 
thinks he can confine his dishonesty to things of little importance. 
He can not be dishonest even in little matters without at the same 
time losing his reputation for honesty. 

Unless a tree is cut down or destroyed in some way its roots will 
continue to spread, and so will its branches spread in proportion. 
In like manner, vice will grow from bad to worse, and one’s repu- 
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tation with it, unless the vice is torn up root and all. Hence, 
though the dishonest boy will not intend to commit mortal sin, he 
will drift into it and, to save himself the reproach of conscience, 
he will excuse his sins under the title of cleverness or good business. 
The big thieves in jail will tell you they never intended stealing as 
much as they did. But they saw the chance, and could not help 
themselves. As a rule, they will feel more sorry for having been 
caught than for the wrong they committed. Whether, if they get 
another chance of stealing, they will remain honest, remains to be 
seen. As a rule, a cat will not quit catching mice. That is its in- 
stinct. And it is a hard matter for a thief not to steal when 
he sees the chance. Stealing has become a habit with him. He 
may possibly have looked upon the whole matter as a joke at 
first. But it is anything but a joke for him when he finds himself 
behind iron bars. His photograph and measurements are sent all 
over the country, and henceforth he will be a marked man. 
Wherever he may go he will find himself the object of the de- 
tectives’ attention. Every movement he makes is carefully 
watched. Such, then, is the life of a thief. The world shows 
him no mercy. It may seem pitiable in some particular instances; 
yet one cannot blame people for guarding their own interests. 
When a boy or young man abuses the confidence people place in 
him, when he can no longer be trusted, it is little wonder that he 
finds himself watched and distrusted. What other treatment does 
he deserve? It means nothing else but reaping what he has sown. 

Of course, if a repentent thief returns his ill-gotten gains, and 
tries to redeem himself, he deserves our pity and our good will. 
When he tries to turn over a new leaf, to start a new life, we 
should give him every encouragement that discretion will suggest. 
But these instances happen so rarely that it will not only be ad- 
visable but necessary to be on our guard in dealing with those 
who have lost their reputation. 

Seeing to what dire results dishonesty leads, you should cer- 
tainly be resolved to be scrupulously honest in all matters large and 
small. In honesty, as in everything else, it is the small things that 
tell. It is the little things to which you may attach little impor- 
tance, that others go by in sizing you up. We must never overlook 
trifles. Our dear Saviour Himself lays stress upon them, since 
He says: “Because thou hast been faithful in little things I will 
place thee over many.” 
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You may have many things from home, a certain influence, means, 
a good name, a certain rank or position in life and business. But 
all things you may inherit amount to little in making your success 
permanent. The reputation that is yours must be made by your- 
selves. The good name of your father or grandfather will help 
you very little if you fail in keeping up your reputation. The good 
name and reputation of your father or grandfather, that took them 
long years to establish, may be lost in the time of a few hours by 
your own foolish or malicious conduct. Their good name will 
then no longer be a protection or help to you. Hence, bear in 
mind that you yourselves must establish your reputation for hon- 
esty. No one will take your word for your reputation. It must 
be proved by your actions. People are only too readily inclined to 
think evil. The least suspicion against your honesty will often be 
passed around from one to another, and it may even happen, as it 
has happened more than once, that your ‘reputation will suffer even 
when you are entirely innocent of any wrongdoing. Therefore, be 
honest in the smallest things, even though they are of no greater 
value than a pin. Let people feel that you can be trusted, that 
you are reliable, that you are honest, that you never abuse their 
trust or confidence, and thus you will build up a reputation for 
yourselves which will be a greater asset in life than either money 
or power. 








PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 


FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Holy Father 


The Holy Father sends his Apostolic Benediction to 
all the members of the Priests’ League “Pro Pontifice et 
Ecclesia.” The members of this League resolve to obey 
with all their hearts all the orders of the Holy Father, 
without exception, and they strive to have others do the 
same. They give whole-hearted support to Catholic lit- 
erature—they vow to relieve the poverty of the Holy 
See. The following privileges are granted: The right 
to give the Papal Benediction once a year; Privileged 
Altar three times a week; permission to say the Votive 
Mass of the Sacred Heart, as conceded by Leo XIII. 
Members can anticipate Matins and Lauds beginning at 
One P. M. They may attach the Crozier Indulgences to 
rosaries. They gain a plenary indulgence once a week— 
one hundred days’ indulgence as often as they recite the 


invocation: Regina Sedis Apostolicae, ora pro nobis. 


From the Holy Office 


An indulgence of one hundred days is granted to all 
the faithful each time they salute one another with the 
invocation, “Praised be Jesus Christ.” This indulgence 





can be applied to the souls in purgatory. 





Three hundred days’ indulgence can be gained by all 
who in praise and thanksgiving make use of the ejacula- 
tion, “Praised and adored forever be the Most Blessed 
Sacrament.” <A plenary indulgence can be gained once 
a month, under the usual conditions, by all who recite this 
prayer every day during the month. Both indulgences 


can be applied to the suffering souls. 
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From the Congregation of the Index 
The following works have been placed on the Index: 
“Annales de Philosophie Chretienne.” 
Henri Bremond—Sainte Chantal. Collection “Les 
Saints.” 
Ce qu’on a fait de l’Eglise. Etude d’histoire religieuse 
avec une supplique a S. S. le Pape Pie X. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


MISCONDUCT BEFORE MARRIAGE 


In our diocese the rule is established to have marriages cele- 
brated with nuptial Mass. A certain pastor is troubled at the 
frequency of pre-nuptial misconduct and consequent scandals in 
his parish, and is exercised about stopping them; so he decides 
upon having no nuptial Mass in future if any such misconduct has 
preceded the proposed marriage. He announces this publicly in 
church, and adds that a written assurance must be given him that 
no misconduct has taken place (meaning, of course, fornication) 
between the parties wishing to be married; otherwise there will be 
no nuptial Mass, and everyone will then understand (he adds) 
the reason why. The nuptial Mass is, of course, very much prized 
in the parish, and the non-celebration of it at any marriage would 
be looked upon as a degradation. The pastor finds this his last 
resource in the matter and holds that the end justifies this means. 

Answer. The principle that the end justifies the means is a 
pernicious one, when the means are evil, unjust, etc. In the pres- 
ent case we cannot see any justification for the use of the means 
employed. It is the wish of the Church that all her children re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of Matrimony should have a nuptial Mass. 
She desires that they be encouraged, not discouraged, in so holy 
a practice. In these days when worldliness is on the increase and 
our young people show a tendency to follow the fashions of a 
worldly society, it is all the more imperative upon the clergy to 
insist upon a nuptial Mass, and not to make it more difficult or 
even impossible for the people to obtain this special blessing of 
God upon their marriage. The action of the pastor in question 
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does make it more difficult for all, and impossible for some, to 
submit to the wishes of the Church in this respect. Moreover, 
such a decree will tend to create a habit of marrying without a 
nuptial Mass, which sooner or later will spring into a deep-rooted 
custom. When his people see many such marriages celebrated, 
they will lose their desire for nuptial Masses and content them- 
selves with the simpler and less expensive ceremony. The fact 
that sin has been committed can never deprive a couple of the riglit 
that is theirs of receiving the nuptial blessing. They can confess 
their sins and receive absolution and thus receive the Sacrament 
of Matrimony in the state of grace. Surely no one in the state 
of grace should be driven away from the special blessings of God; 
and who stand more in need of these blessings than those who, 
through weakness, have fallen into pre-matrimonial sin? Their 
difficulties in married life are usually greater, and hence they have 
more need of God’s blessing. Again, we must not forget that their 
sin is a secret one, which does not necessarily cost them their 
reputation. They have a strict right to that reputation, and no 
one, not even their pastor, is justified in ruining that reputation. 
But this is the inevitable result of the pastor’s attitude. His action 
proclaims their sin and the ultimate consequence of this is scandal 
to the parishioners, and a hatred of the Church and of her laws 
is engendered in the hearts of those who are refused the nuptial 
Mass. The day would soon come when his people would seek 
marriage outside the church, if possible. The Church obliges us 
to confess our sins privately; this pastor obliges his people to con- 
fess publicly. Moreover, innocent people are compelled to make a 
statement that must be most humiliating, and that in their case 
serves no purpose whatever. Sinners are driven to make lying 
statements to save their reputation. Dissatisfaction and more intol- 
erable evils can only come from this practice. We hold that the 
attitude of the pastor is unjustifiable. 








